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KIDS  AT  LAST  MONTH’S  CARNIVAL 


THE  HUERTA  CASE  GOES 
ON  AND  ON  AND  ON  . . . 


— by  Betsy  Randolph 

A crowd  of  over  200  people  filled  the 
Horace  Mann  Middle  School  audito- 
rium May  25,  gathered  in  the  name  of 
“Justice  for  Dolores  Huerta”.  United  Farm 
Workers’  vice  president  Huerta  was 
severely  beaten  by  San  Francisco  police  at 
an  anti-Bush  demonstration  last  Septem- 
ber. Despite  recommendations  to  the 
Police  Commission  by  th  e civilian  "Office 
of  Citizen  Complaints”,  Huerta  has  yet  to 
be  recompensed  by  the  city  for  the  nearly 
fatal  injuries  she  suffered  as  a result  of  the 
beating. 

San  Francisco  supervisors  Harry  Britt 
and  Terence  Hallinan  spoke  at  the  meeting 
to  lend  their  support,  as  well  as  attorney 
Tito  Torres,  who  has  defended  many  vic- 
tims of  police  beatings,  and  four  panelists. 
Later,  more  than  20  individuals  queued  for 
the  open  mike  to  make  additional  com- 
ments and  tell  personal  stories  of  police 
brutality. 

To  many  at  the  meeting,  the  Huerta 
case"  and  its  current  impasse  symbolize 
the  frustrated  struggle  against  police  bru- 
tality generally  in  San  Francisco.  ACLU 
lawyer  John  Crew  amazed  the  crowd  with 
this  statistic:  $5  1/2  million  has  been  spent 
over  the  last  three  years  to  compensate  for 
damages  caused  by  police  misconduct  and 
brutality.  The  “Justice  for  Dolores  Huerta 
Coalition”  demands  that  the  Police  Com- 
mission and  district  attorney  Arlo  Smith 
investigate  the  assault  of  Huerta.  Much  de- 
bate also  revolved  around  the  “Office  of 
Citizens  Complaints”  (created  several 
years  ago  after  passing  as  “Prop.  A”  on  the 
ballot)  and  its  effectiveness. 

Supervisor  Britt,  who  helped  implement 
the  OCC,  noted  that  he  hoped  it  would  im- 
prove under  the  Agnos  administration. 
Britt  urged  a “political  solution"  to  the 
Huerta  impasse,  i.e.  pressure  from  the 


grassroots.  Britt  offered  to  “work  with 
you  ...  but  the  leadership  is  going  to  be  up 
to  you  . . . this  is  a real  work  meeting, 
folks.” 

Attorney  Torres  pointed  out  that  the  Po- 
lice Commission,  an  independent  panel  of 
Mayoral  appointees,  has  the  legal  (sub- 
poena) power  and  the  responsibility  to 
oversee  and  manage  the  Police  Depart- 
ment ( not  "serve  the  Police  Chief’).  If  the 
Police  Commission  is  not  willing  to  de- 
mand that  the  Huerta  case  be  re-  investi- 
gated, then  Mayor  Agnos  should  replace 
them,  Torres  advised. 

Supervisor  Hallinan  questioned  the 
need  for  a “tactical  squad”  (special  force 
deployed  for  crowd  control)  within  the  Po- 
lice Department  in  the  first  place;  and,  if 
necessary,  how  it  could  be  reformed  to  pre- 
vent police  brutality  incidents  in  the  future. 
(Police  officer  Frank  Achim,  who  was  vid- 
eotaped clubbing  Huerta,  was  a member  of 
this  squad.)  Hallinan  advocated  control  of 
the  Police  Department,  and  proposed  a 
legal  solution  to  the  Huerta  impasse  be- 
tween the  OCC  and  the  Police  Chief.  His 
plan  would  involve  an  independent  hear- 
ing officer  (judge)  and  preliminary  hear- 
ing, in  order  to  “clean  up  and  strengthen"  a 
case  like  Heurta's.  As  it  stands,  the  OCC  is 
not  equipped  to  prepare  a legal  case. 

Although  Huerta  herself  was  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  her  son  praised  efforts  to 
gather  and  send  10,000  plus  signatures  to 
Mayor  Agnos  about  the  case  earlier  that 
week.  On  her  behalf,  he  also  reminded 
everyone  to  boycott  grapes. 

Huerta’s  lawyer  Diana  Lyons  addressed 
the  meeting.  She  emphasized  that  this  case 
meant  "not  only  justice  for  Dolores 
Huerta,  but  also  justice  through  Dolores 
Huerta,  for  everyone  who  tries  to  practice 
democracy." 
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* 

ATTENTION:  MODELS 

* 

Musicians,  Actors,  Dancers,  Agents. 

Visual  marketing  with  B&W  photo 

reproduction,  Portfolio,  publicity, 

and  portrait  photography 

& 

in  our  studio 

Call  tor  information 

■Ui 

SAN  FRANCISCO  PHOTO  CONSPIRACY 

& 

* 

663*6462 

* 

it  it 

SOU00  1 ’00° 

— BUSINESS 

CARDS 

OR  1000  BUSINESS  CARDS  2 COLORS 

$49.50 


We  will  pick  up  your 
job  and  deliver  it  the 
next  day  free,  all  jobs 
have  to  be  in  before 
11:00  AM  for 
delivery  next  day 

^natural  White  Vellum 
Black  ink  only 
Logo  $2.86  more 

EXAMINER  I® 


695-9651 

331 7-21  St  St.,  S.F. 


AUNT  MARY’S 
RESTAURANT 

Mexican  & American  Cuisine 

Try  our  excellent  dishes  in  a nice  atmosphere 
INFLATION  FIGHTER  SPECIALS: 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

BREAKFAST  SPECIALS 


1)  2 PANCAKES 

2 Slices  Bacon  & 1 Egg 

2)  2 EGGS 

Hash  Browns  & Toast 

3)  HUEVOS  RANCHEROS 
Rice,  Beans  & Tortillas 


$1A9 


$1A9 


$ 2.99 


DAILY  UNTIL  10  A.M. 
COFFEE  & TAX  NOT  INCLUDED 


ADOBE  BOOKSHOP 

3166  16THST.  864-3936 


BETWEEN  VALENCIA  & GUERRERO 


OLD,  RARE,  SCHOLARLY, 


" BACK  FROM  DEATH  VALLEY  " 


& HARD  TO  FIND 

BUYING  & SELLING  IMPORTANT  & 
USEFUL  BOOKS  IN  ALL  FIELDS 


CHECK  US  OUT! 


DEATH  VALLEY  PAINTINGS 


CLOSED  TUESDAYS  & THURDAYS 
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ARMORY  PROJECT:  THE  LAST  FIVE  YARDS  E? 


Plans  to  turn  the  National  Guard  Armory 
at  14th  and  Mission  Street  into  film 
production  studios  are  now  in  the  final 
stages  but  still  have  not  coalesced. 

Stan  Mattison  who  is  the  private  devel- 
oper in  partnership  with  11  non-profit 
Mission  organizations  (the  Mission  Armory 
Foundation)  has  floated  a “phased  develop- 
ment plan”  which  would  scale  down  pro- 
posed building  plans  from  five  state-of-the- 
art  sound  stages.  There  is  hope  that  by 
phasing  the  construction,  the  project  can 
get  off  the  ground  sooner. 

The  scale  of  such  a large  renovation  has 
combined  the  efforts  of  these  1 1 commu- 
nity groups  along  with  support  from  the 
filmmaking  community,  spearheaded  by 
Gregg  Snazelle  of  Snazcllc  Film  and  Tape,  2 
located  on  Fell  Street.  Some  months  ago 
Stan  Mattison,  a golfing  buddy  of  the  Mayor,  § 
was  brought  in  as  the  private  developer,  jjj 
The  escrow  on  the  building’s  option  ends  £ 
July  22,  which  calls  for  a concerted  game  £ 
plan  in  order  that  the  building’s  renovation  2 
can  move  forward.  g- 

At  a meeting  of  the  Mission  Armory 
Foundation  directors  held  May  1 , represen- 
tatives of  member  non-profit  groups  dis- 
cussed the  phased  development  concept. 
They  were  reluctant  to  see  the  building  be 
open  toother  uses  than  a film  center,  which 
was  supported  by  Agnos  when  he  ran  for 
Mayor.  Some  fell  that  Mattison  has  not 
made  a strong  enough  effort  to  attract  film 
business,  and  there  is  concern  that  if  this 
docs  not  happen  from  the  outset,  the  ven- 
ture’s chances  for  success  will  be  dimin- 
ished. 

Alfredo  Rodriquez,  who  heads  up  the 
Mission  Armory  Foundation,  feels  the group 
is  an  asset  to  insuring  the  project’s  success. 
“These  organizations  have  been  in  exis- 
tence for  15-plus  years,  many  for  20,”  he 
said.  ‘They  are  block-grant  funded  which 
means  they  have  a track  record  for  provid- 


ing services  in  the  area,  such  as  job  devel- 
opment, language  and  vocational  skills, 
and  helping  small  businesses  get  loans.” 

One  reason  the  Armory  building  as  a 
film  center  is  a viable  proposition  is  that 
financial  projections  by  the  developer  would 
call  for  implementing  rents  at  $1.50  per 
square  foot,  which  are  substantially  higher 
than  commercial  rents  in  the  nearby  area. 
While  nearby  commercial  space  is  going 
for  a much  lower  rate,  South  of  Market 
rents  for  space  in  warehouse  buildings  that 
have  been  developed  such  as  350  Townsend 
(which  houses  a video  post  production 
facility  and  leases  space  to  producers)  have 
recently  risen  to  $1 .40  to  $1.60  per  square 
foot. 

The  Saul  Zaentz  Co.  Film  Center  in 
Berkeley  which,  unlike  the  proposed  Ar- 


mory does  not  have  sound  stages  but  rather 
is  leased  as  offices  for  producers,  editing 
spaces,  and  audio  production  facilities  was 
built  a 1976.  This  past  year  has  shown  a 
significant  increase  in  business  there,  where 
office  space  goes  for  about  $ 1 .65  per  square 
fooL 

Having  been  designated  an  historic 
building,  the  Armory’s  potentials  for  use 
are  restricted  by  limits  on  the  types  and 
amount  of  construction  that  can  be  done  to 
the  building’s  exterior.  It  has  been  at  the 
expense  of  the  Mission  Armory  Founda- 
tion that  architectural  plans  to  turn  the 
Armory  into  a filmmaking  facility  have 
been  drawn  up  and,  at  this  point,  the  allo- 
cated portion  of  funds  available  to  the 
Foundation  for  the  Armory  conversion  that 
were  slated  for  this  preliminary  phase  arc 


used  up. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Mission  Armory 
Foundation  directors  with  the  Mayor  and 
developer  Mattison  upon  both  of  their  re- 
turning from  the  Far  East,  which  was  held 
May  18,  Agnos  once  again  endorsed  his 
campaign  promise  to  turn  the  Armory  into 
a film  facility. 

One  plan  to  help  raise  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  construction  to  begin  would  call  for 
City  redevelopment  funds  to  be  funnelled 
into  the  Armory’s  construction.  Given  the 
restrictions  on  the  architectural  changes 
that  can  be  made  in  renovating  the  building 
for  future  use,  along  with  the  character  of 
the  immediate  neighborhood,  there  is  no 
other  use  for  the  building  that  seems  viable 
to  the  many  supporters  of  the  project  as  a 
filmmaking  center. 


VIDEO  VIDEO 


VIDEO 


j 


EXPERIENCE  THE  DIFFERENCE 

NO  MEMBERSHIP  FEES 

SELECTION 

■ Over  7000  Videos-The  Largest  Selection  in  the  Mission 

■ Over  20  Categories-Classics,  Foreign  and  Spanish 

CONVENIENCE 

■ Open  10  am-10  pm,  Sun-Thur;  10  am-llpm  Fri  & Sat 

■ Over  6,000  sq.  ft.  of  FREE  PARKING 

■ Computerized  Checkout.. .No  Waiting! 

M Movie  Return  Slot.. .For  Returning  Tapes  Before  We  Open! 


FREE  MOVIE  RENTAL 

wcvtti 

MAGIC 

★ 

Rent  two  movies,  get  the  third  one  free.  One  coupon 
per  visit  Proper  ID  or  deposit  required. 


2922  Mission  St.  (@  25th) 
826-7475 

2325  Polk  St.  775-3735 
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DO  YOU  SHOOT  UP? 

DO  YOU  HAVE  SEX  WITH  SOMEOHE  WHO  SHOOTS  UP? 


Think  About 
HIV  Antibody  Testing 


You  tould  have  HIV, 
the  virus  that  rouses  AIDS... 

if  you  ever  share  needles  without  cleaning  them  with  bleach, 
or  if  you  ever  have  sex  without  condoms. 


Sooner  is  better. 

If  you  test  positive,  there  are  rea- 
sons to  get  medical  care  right  away. 

• There  is  a kind  of  pneumonia 
(new-moan-yuh)  called  pneu- 
mocystis  (new-moe-sis-tis)  that 
people  with  AIDS  die  from.  There 
is  now  a treatment  that  can  slow 
or  possibly  prevent  this  pneumo- 
nia. You  can  start  treatment 
before  you  get  sick. 

• There  are  different  treatments 
available  for  other  AIDS-related 
illnesses.  If  your  doctor  or  clinic 
finds  symptoms  earlier,  you  can 


get  treated  earlier. 

• You  can  get  tests  to  see  if  your 
blood  is  normal. 


Antibody  testing 
is  a start. 

The  antibody  test  only  shows 
whether  you  are  infected  with  HIV. 
But  studies  show  that  you  are  more 
likely  to  become  sick  the  longer 
that  you  are  infected.  If  you  test 
positive,  you  can  start  now  to  get 
the  facts  and  make  good  choices  for 
yourself. 


FOUNDATION 


To  make  an  appointment  (in  Spanish  or 
English)  for  free,  anonymous  testing  A ir^vC’' 
provided  by  the  San  Francisco 
Department  of  Public  Health, 

can  621-4858 

Funding  provided  by  the  San  Francisco  Department  of 
Public  Health  and  foundation,  corporate,  and  individual  donations. 


For  more  information  (in  Spanish  or 
English),  call  the  San  Francisco 
AIDS  Foundation  Hotline: 

In  San  Francisco  863-AIDS 

In  northern  California  (800)  FOR-AIDS 
TDD  (for  hearing  impaired  only)  864-6606 
Mon  - Fri,  9AM  - 9PM;  Sat  - Sun,  1 1AM  - 5PM 


For  Asian  language/community  information,  call  the  Asian  AIDS  Project:  929-1304 
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PROJECT  SHARE 


— by  Patrick  Fahey-Gallcgos 

Some  twenty  years  ago,  the  Bay  Area 
gave  birth  to  an  idea  which  made  it 
possible  to  unify  ideology  and  praxis, 
where  one  could  achieve  the  elusive  goal 
of  putting  one’s  politics  where  one’s  mouth 
was — or  in  this  case,  where  everyone 
else’s  mouth  was — FOOD.  The  Food  Co- 
op, an  operation  first  pioneered  by  the 
Black  Panthers  in  East  Oakland,  spread 
across  this  nation  and  dozens  of  others, 
emerging  form  the  1960’s  as  one  of  its 
brightest  flowers,  unfettered  through  the 
most  reactionary  mood  swings  of  the 
1980’s.  PROJECT  S.H.A.R.E.  is  one  of  its 
sweet,  progcnic  outcomes. 

Started  by  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  1985  in  San  Diego,  Project 
SHARE  sought  to  do  what  every  Food  Co- 
op before  them  had  tried  to  do,  cut  the  red 
tape  and  overhead  costs  involved  in  buying 
groceries. 

The  central  idea  of  a Food  Co-op  is  sim- 
ple. You  pay  a fraction  of  the  cost  of  gro- 
ceries in  exchange  for  community  service. 
The  public  is  informed  through  outreach 
(public  service  announcements,  flyers, 
posters  and  direct  phone  calls  or  mailings). 
People  register  ahead  of  time  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  food  pick-up  (at  the 
“host”  site)  or  delivery  (for  the  disabled, 
elderly  or  the  sick). 

The  acronym  S.H.A.R.E.  (Self-Help 
And  Resource  Exchange)  is  as  simple,  di- 
rect and  effective  as  the  operations  and 
functions  it  carries  out. 

"Many  of  our  registrants  are  elderly 
people,”  expressed  Patrick  Howard  who, 
along  with  SHARE  partner  Trish 
Ahlstrand,  co-  ordinates  the  Bay  Area 
chapter  of  SHARE  through  Swords  To 
Ploughshares,  the  Vietnam  Vet  self-help 
organization  on  Valencia  Street.  “Swords 
is  the  ’host  site’  that  we  work  out  of.  Food 
is  delivered  to  Dolores  Baptist  Church  at 
I5lh  & Dolores  by  me — I have  a truck. 
They  have  cooking  and  storage  facilities  at 
the  church,  and  we  (Trish  and  I)  are  re- 
sponsible for  cooking  and  storage  as  well 
as  coordinating  distribution  of  the  food 
with  community  service  volunteers.  The 
idea  is  to  cut  food  costs  to  people  who  are 
willing  to  participate,  which  means  once  a 
person  registers  with  us,  they  receive  $25- 
30  worth  of  groceries  for  $12  and  two 
hours  of  community  service  for  the  food 
co-op.  Nothing  is  for  profit.  We  just  keep 
things  rolling.” 


Like  most  medium-to-largc  grocery  or 
chain-food  stores.  Project  SHARE  picks 
up  most  of  their  food  from  the  Bayshore 
food  warehouses.  “We  cut  out  the  ’middle- 
man’— the  chain  stores — and  just  get  the 
food  more  directly  to  people  in  exchange 
for  a couple  hours  of  time  people  have  to 
help  the  operation  go,”  said  Patrick. 

“We  always  could  use  help  delivering 
foori  helnine  DeoDle  register  or  help  trans- 


and  other  breads,  cheeses,  peanut  butter, 
margarine,  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  vari- 
ous fruits  and  so  on.  It’s  a good  deal,”  ex- 
plained Trish.  “Also,  SHARE’S  Bay  Area 
operation  covers  not  only  San  Francisco 
county,  but  also  San  Mateo,  Marin,  Santa 
Clara,  Solano,  Sonoma  and  Santa  Cruz 
counties.  We  even  provide  information, 
through  the  SHARE  newsletter,  to  D.S.S. 
(the  Department  of  Social  Services)  for 
welfare  recipients,”  Trish  continued.  "We 
help  a lot  of  people.” 

Since  SHARE  charges  only  $12  for 


We  don’t  have  any  of  those  costs.  We 
charge  the  12  bucks  and  two  hours  of  ser- 
vice per  box  just  so  we  break  even.” 

A phone  call  to  the  progressive  Rainbow 
Groceries  (15th  & Mission)  had  a similar 
sentiment.  “Our  grocery  breaks  about 
even,  but  this  is  after  we  pay  overhead 
costs,  rent,  salaries.  Our  mark-up  is,  on  av- 
erage, about  30%  across  all  food  items,” 
expressed  Phil  Bewley  who.  though  break- 
ing boxes  as  we  spoke,  is  also  a member  of 
the  Board  Of  Directors. 

Several  calls  to  CALA  food  stores  with 
the  same  sample  question  left  this  writer 
feeling  like  an  industrial  spy;  so  similar 
were  the  responses,  as  noted  verbatim  in 
the  last  of  three  calls  herein:  “I’m  the  one 
in  charge  here,  and  I’m  not  authorized  to 
give  out  that  information.  I don't  wanna  be 
the  idiot  that  gave  that  information  out.” 
When  I explained  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  CALA  stores  and  that  I hadn’t  even 
asked  his  name,  the  manager  repeated,  "I 
don’t  wanna  be  the  idiot ...” 

Several  SAFEWAY  stores  were  equally 
elusive:  “No  not  a clue.  No,  my  manager 
doesn't  know.  Nobody  knows  that. 
Nobody’s  supposed  to  know  that.  Are  you 
calling  from  a phone  booth?" 

“One  of  the  misconceptions  about 
SHARE  is  that  it's  a giveaway,  said  one 
SHARE  volunteer.  ”My  social  worker 
thinks  that  SHARE  is  a giveaway.  She 
PART  OF  THE  “FOOD  FOR  THE  PEOPLE”  MURAL  BY  PRECITA  EYES  won’t  even  let  me  tell  my  child’s  foster 
MURALISTS,  WITH  ASSISTANCE  BY  PROJECT  SHARE  Photo  by  Pat  Howard  parent  about  SHARE.  “They  don’t  need 


porting" The”  Tood  to  the  host  sites,  or 
people’s  houses  who  need  it  Many  of  the 
people  we  serve,  being  elderly,  need  the 
service  that  volunteers  provide,  mostly 
picking  up  food  or  taking  it  to  elderly 
peoples’  homes.  Two  hours  is  all  we  ask 
per  box.  And  it’s  kind  of  fun.” 

What  kinds  of  food  come  in  one  box  of 
food?  “There  are  18  different  items  per 
box:  chicken,  fish,  turkey  roast,  pita  bread 


what  amounts  to  $25-30  worth  of  food — 
which  figures  to  between  fifty  and  sixty 
percent  savings  on  groceries — is  it  safe  to 
say  that  this  difference  amounts  to  the  ac- 
tual mark-up  on  the  same  food  items  sold  at 
CALA,  SAFEWAY  or  Rainbow  Grocer- 
ies? “I  don’t  know,”  said  Patrick.  “It’s 
probably  not  that  simple,  but  yeah,  food 
stores  have  to  pay  commercial  rent,  sala- 
ries, electricity  and  account  for  spoilage. 


it!”  she  told  me. 

“Hey,  it  costs  twelve  bucks  plus  two 
hours  of  community  service  per  box.  We 
even  put  out  a SHARE  newsletter  which 
explains  how  to  do  2 hours  of  service: 
spend  time  with  an  elderly  person,  pick-up 
or  deliver  food,  doing  research  on  nutri- 
tion, or  passing  out  flyers,  or  writing  and 
distributing  public  service  announcements 
to  radio  stations,  and  so  on. 
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GOLDEN 

GATE 

MARKET 


"A 


Corner  of  25th  & Mission 

(415)  824-6096 
8 AM  - 9 PM 
9AM  - 9 PM  Weekends 


FRESH  SANDWICHES 

SPFCIAl.  FOR  JI  M FRFF  COKF  WITH  TIIF 
OF  A SANDWICH 


MADE  TO  ORDER  ! 
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A Citizens’  Campaign 
lb  Nourish  Peace 


You  can  be  pan  of  an  international  cam- 
paign to  Let  Nicaragua  Live  (Campana**’ 
Nicaragua  Debe  Sobrevivir).  This  year,  the^ 
Campana  has  asked  the  Let  Nicaragua^ 
Live  Campaign  for  4,200  tons  of  oats  for^ 
children’s  nutrition.  The  rolled  oats  will  be 
used  for  cereal  and  “avena”,  a ground  oat**" 
supplement  added  to  infant  food  and  drink.  & 
The  Campana  will  receive  the  oats  shipped  jj- 
by  the  Let  Nicaragua  Live  Campaign  and  ^ 
deliver  the  oats  to  over  700,000  children, 
many  of  whom  have  been  orphaned  or  dis-  **" 
placed  from  their  homes  by  the  U.S.  contra  ^ 
war.  xF 

jF 

For  information,  contact  Nicaragua  Infor- 
mation Center,  2103  Woolsey  Street.**’ 
Berkeley  CA  94705,  phone  549-1387.  * 
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HEALTH  CENTER  BUDGET  SLASHED 


- by  Madeleine  Saussotte 

Ana  Luisa  G.,  19,  wails  in  the  wailing 
room  with  two  sick  children  and  a 
worry  that  she  will  be  turned  down  at  Mis- 
sion Neighborhood  Health  Center  because 
she  and  her  husband  — a young  couple 
from  El  Salvador  — have  virtually  no 
money  to  pay  for  the  visit. 

But  she  has  no  choice:  her  infant  has 
intestinal  parasites  which  she  can  no  longer 
ignore,  and  her  three  year-old  has  been 
coughing  incessantly  for  weeks. 

Ana’s  husband  would  pay,  if  his  $50-a- 
day  job  were  more  regular.  But  the  neigh- 
bor who  bought  Ana  and  her  kids  to  the 
Center  says  it  doesn’t  matter,  that  the  Cen- 
ter never  turns  down  anyone  because  they 
have  no  money  to  pay. 

Ana  and  her  kids  were  lucky;  the  Center 
honored  their  promise  and  treated  her  kids. 

But  in  the  near  future,  health  care  could 
be  drastically  eroded  for  several  thousand 
Mission  district  residents  like  Ana  Luisa 
and  her  children  if  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors adopts  reductions  proposed  by  the 
San  Francisco  Health  Commission. 

The  proposal  calls  for  a $40,000  cut  of 
the  $191,000  city  grant  upon  which  ap- 
proximately 14%  of  the  City’s  10,000  cur- 
rently-active  patients  rely.  These  arc  the 
medically-indigent  adults  (MIAs)  who 
were  once  served  by  MediCal  before  its 
funds  were  slashed  by  Gov.  Deukmejian 
in  1982. 

That  $40,000  cut  is  not  the  only  funding 
cut  facing  the  Center,  but  it  is  by  far  one  of 
the  most  severe.  That  20%  cut,  according 
to  Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
(MNHC)  Executive  Director  Gladys 
Sandlin,  would  deny  services  to  25%  of  the 
MIAs  the  Center  currently  serves,  and 


would  force  their  referral  to  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital  (SFGH). 

Even  though  the  DcpL  of  Public 
Health’s  original  proposed  cut  of  $90,000 
was  withdrawn,  this  $40,000  cut  is  still 
quite  sizeable  given  the  cost-effective  use 
the  Center  makes  of  its  grants,  and  the  fact 
that  the  Center  faces  future  cuts  from  other 
funding  sources. 


Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 
was  San  Francisco’s  first  community-based 
health  center.  MNHC ’s  patient  population 
comprises  15,000  mainly  Latino  families  re- 
siding in  the  Mission  District  and  its  out- 
lying areas.  88%  of  MNHC’s  patients  are 
Latino  and,  of  these,  85%  are  monolingual. 

The  Center  started  in  1967  because  of 
the  Latino  community’s  concern  about  the 


Mission  Neighborhood  Health  Center 


A public  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Mon- 
day June  19th  on  the  effect  of  changes,  in- 
cluding reductions,  in  services  provided  at 
City  and  County  medical  facilities  pro- 
posed by  Mayor  Agnos  to  take  place  start- 
ing July  1,  1989.  All  interested  parties  are 
encouraged  to  attend  the  4 PM  meeting  in 
the  Legislative  Chambers  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  2nd  floor.  City  Hall. 


lack  of  responsiveness  of  the  City’s  district 
public  health  centers  to  Latinos’  health 
needs.  Its  patient  service  staff  is  100%  bi- 
lingual and  90%  bicullural. 

Because  of  the  language  and  cultural 
barriers  that,  to  some  extent,  face  indigent 
Latinos  at  SFGH,  these  likely  victims  of 
that  20%  cut  — approximately  676  MIAs 
— might  avoid  early  preventive  care,  thus 


increasing  the  likelihood  of  an  emergency 
room  visit  once  their  problem  becomes 
acute. 

One  MIA  visit  to  MNHC  now  costs  the 
health  center  $44.00.  This  same  visit  at 
SFGH  would  cost  the  City  $89.25.  An 
emergency  room  visit  at  SFGH  would  cost 
$210.00. 

According  to  MHNC’s  computations 
presented  to  the  Health  Commission  on 
March  14,  reducing  the  Center’s  grant  by 
$40,000  could  actually  result  in  $100,000 
actual  MIA  expense  for  the  City  by  trans- 
ferring their  care  to  SFGH.  City  taxpayers 
would  pick  up  the  tab. 

Sandlin  says  she  has  asked  Health  Com- 
mission President  John  Blumlein  and  the 
Mayor’s  office  for  a reconsideration  of  the 
proposed  cut.  At  press  time,  Sandlin  had 
not  heard  directly  from  either. 

According  to  City  budget  analyst  Susan 
Erlich,  whom  this  reporter  reached  by 
phone,  all  City  departments  and  agencies 
were  asked  to  submit  two  budgets  — one 
reflecting  a 5%  cut  and  another  a 10%  cut. 
The  Mayor’s  office  reviews  and  revises 
their  submissions  and  sends  its  decision  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  for  final  action. 

“Since  asking  the  Health  Commission  to 
reconsider  their  proposed  cut  is  not  part  of 
the  budget-cutting  process,  we  are  not 
going  to  question  their  judgment,”  Erlich 
said. 

When  asked  for  specific  comment  on 
the  plight  of  the  MIAs  whose  fate  hinges 
heavily  on  the  proposed  20%  cut,  budget 
analyst  Erlich  was  matter-of-fact: 

“As  of  1982  when  Gov.  Deukmejian ’s 
social  service  slashing  began,  those  folks 
were  dropped  from  Stale  rolls  and  handed 
over  to  the  counties  where  70%  of  the 
Stale’s  money  was  supposed  to  have  cov- 
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ered  them.  But  then  the  county  dropped 
them  as  a specific  aid  category,  and  now 
they  are  uninsured  people,  just  like  anyone 
else,”  she  said. 

Erlich  also  said  that,  even  though  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  city’s  discretion- 
ary general  funds  goes  to  health  care,  the 
City  doesn’t  get  nearly  enough  State  and 
Federal  money  to  cover  its  responsibilities, 
and  that  resources  are  constantly  being 
stretched. 

Director  Sandlin  disagrees  with  City  of- 
ficials concerning  the  origins  of  what  she 
maintains  are  MIA-designated  funds. 

‘The  Department  of  Public  Health  orig- 
inally contracted  with  MNHC  to  provide 
primary  care  to  its  indigent  Latino  popula- 
tion in  1982  when  MediCal  dropped  cover- 
age to  them,”  Sandlin  explained.  “Those 
State  funds  which  the  city  was  now  going 
to  be  administering  were  supposedly  un- 
touchable because  they  were  in  the  form  of 
a block  grant  and  were  to  have  been  ear- 
marked just  for  MIA  use.” 

“Instead,”  she  continued,  “I  later  learned 
that  the  City  put  the  approximately  $27  mil- 
lion into  a general  fund  and  did  nol  restrict  its 
use  for  MlAs.  Consequently,  they  could  cut 
from  it...  which  they  did,”  Sandlin  maintains. 

That  move  by  the  City  is  what  Gladys 
Sandlin  and  other  Latino  health  care  pro- 
viders are  now  trying  to  reverse. 

***** 

Over  its  20-year  existence,  the  Center 
has  shown  energy  and  tenacity  in  fighting 
to  both  receive  and  maintain  funds  to  keep 
its  doors  open  and  its  services  available  to 
indigent  and  low-income  Latinos. 

In  1982  when  it  lost  a federal  grant 
(Section  330  for  primary  health  care), 
Sandlin  and  a group  of  MNHC  workers, 
board  members  and  volunteers  went  to 
Washington  D.C.  to  confront  then-Assis- 
tant  Surgeon-General  Dr.  Edward  Martin 
about  it.  They  argued  that  the  reduction 
was  discriminatory  against  Latinos  (Gua- 
dalupe Health  Center  in  Daly  City  had 
also  just  been  cut).  They  stressed  that 
MNHC’s  whole  purpose  was  to  serve  a 
distinct  and  different  community,  and  to 
act  as  a stepping  stone  in  the  prevention 
of  such  diseases  as  tuberculosis,  shigella 
and  intestinal  parasites  that  the  newer 
Latino  immigrants  were  bringing  with 
them. 

The  Feds  were  convinced.  But  because 
MNHC  had  already  been  “officially  cut”, 
federal  funds  were  rerouted  through  a sub- 
contractual  agreement  with  San  Francisco 
Medical  Center  Outpatient  Improvement 
Programs.  It  was  further  agreed  that 
MNHC  was  not  to  function  as  a satellite 
clinic,  but  would  have  its  own  Board  of 


Directors  to  guide  the  implementation  of 
programs  and  use  of  monies  as  the  Center 
deemed  appropriate. 

Through  the  years,  however,  there  was  a 
continuing  erosion  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  Federal  money  for  programs 
which  MNHC  had  requested  — and  were 
told  had  been  approved  — for  their  low-in- 
come patients.  When  the  State  began  to  do 
the  same,  MNHC  started  to  make  radical 
changes  to  help  keep  itself  financially 
afloat. 

It  began  charging  its  patients  higher 
fees.  It  now  charges  $15  for  one  primary 
medical  care  visit  — 40%  of  cost  — 
whereas  in  the  1970s  it  had  been  charging 
$1.00,  or  10%  of  the  cost  of  a visit.  Since 
1988,  its  reimbursements  from  third-party 
insurance  and  self-pay  charges  have  in- 
creased collections  to  87%.  MediCal  col- 
lections have  also  risen  as  more  patients 
are  certified. 

Its  dedicated  staff  has  been  whittled 
down  from  approximately  200  in  the  1970s 
to  63  today.  But  for  the  last  eight  years 
there  have  been  no  layoffs,  even  though 
most  of  the  regular  staff  are  paid  for  only 
35  hours  per  week,  and  actually  work  well 
over  that  amount  of  time. 

In  addition  to  the  cuts  in  City  funds, 
MNHC  now  faces  Gov.  Deukmejian’s 
plans  to  totally  eliminate  all  State  Family 
Planning  Programs  which  would  wreak 
havoc  on  the  Latino  community,  affecting 
both  unwanted  teen  pregnancies  and  an  in- 
crease in  sexually-transmitted  diseases, 
specifically  AIDS,  both  of  which  are  sig- 
nificant and  growing  problems  in  the 
Latino  community. 

Even  though  Latinos  face  similar  med- 
ical problems  as  other  communities,  the 
available  monies  to  address  these  prob- 
lems — such  as  AIDS,  teen  pregnancies, 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  diabetes  among 
seniors  — are  in  general  far  scarcer  in 
the  Latin  community  than,  for  example, 
in  the  Anglo  community. 

Dr.  Concha  Saucedo  is  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Instiluto  Familiar  de  la 
Raza  (IFR),  the  focal  point  for  outpatient 
mental  health  services  in  the  Mission.  She 
says  that  a “Minority  mandate  for  Health 
Care  Services”,  sought  from  the  City  by 
many  agencies  and  Third  World  Coali- 
tions, was  first  granted  in  1986  but  has  yet 
to  be  implemented. 

‘The  City  is  dismissing  the  Latino 
population’s  mental  health  needs,”  Dr. 
Saucedo  says,  “by  not  designing  — and  de- 
livering — linguistically  and  culturally- 
appropriate  programs  that  could  be  of  real 
use.” 

“We  hear  a lot  of  promises,”  she  says. 


“But  words  are  cheap...  ” 

And,  according  to  Adolfo  Mata,  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Latino  AIDS  Project, 
its  annual  operating  budget  for  last  year 
was  $212,000....  but  for  the  San  Francisco 
AIDS  Foundation  it  was  $6  million,  and 
for  the  Shanti  Project  it  was  over  $1  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  the  Latino  AIDS  Project 
expects  a decrease  to  $178,000  next  year, 
"...  and  this  is  occurring  even  thought  he 
Department  of  Public  Health  estimates  a 
40%-50%  rise  in  the  incidence  of  AIDS 
among  Latinos  in  the  next  few  years,” 
says  Mata. 

With  the  incidence  of  AIDS  in  the 
Latino  community  on  the  rise  already 
119%  since  July  1987  (according  to  fig- 
ures from  the  San  Francisco  Department 
of  Public  Health  AIDS  Office),  “national 
priorities  need  to  shift  dramatically  to  at- 
tack the  kinds  of  epidemics  we’re  seeing 
in  our  communities,  in  our  cities,”  says 
Dr.  Roberto  Vasquez,  a young  physician 
who  works  most  closely  with  the  AIDS 
patients  at  MNHC. 

Latino  AIDS  Project’s  Mata  says  that 
over  50%  of  Latinos  who  are  diagnosed 
with  AIDS  first  learn  of  their  diagnosis  in 
hospital  emergency  rooms.  “It’s  a question 
of  getting  Latinos  to  deal  more  openly  with 
AIDS,  to  at  least  not  deny  homosexuality,” 
he  emphasizes.  “We  must  make  education 
and  information  available  to  people  in- 
volved in  high-risk  behavior.  And  we  must 
realize  how  inter-connected  it  is  with  the 
entire  Latino  Community.” 

Mata  went  on  to  say  that  “every  male 
AIDS  client  that  LAP  is  treating  or  coun- 
seling — married  or  not  — has  had  sex 
with  another  man.” 

“Consequently,”  MNHC’s  Sandlin  says, 
“we’re  seeing  more  battered  women  in  our 
Women’s  Clinic.  Not  only  must  we  take 
care  of  women’s  alcohol,  drug,  teen  preg- 
nancy and  pediatric-related  problems,  but 
now  there’s  the  additional  one  of  in- 
creased physical  violence  and  abuse  by 
husbands  and  boyfriends  because  some 
Larinas  have  begun  to  take  control  of  their 
sex  lives  around  the  AIDS  issue,”  she 
says.  She  maintains  that  it  is  the  women 
who  are  raising  consciousness  around  top- 
ics that  were  once  considered  “taboo”, 
even  for  discussion. 

The  IFR’s  Dr.  Saucedo  adds  that  prog- 
ress is  being  made  “among  mainstream 
Latino  families  to  dispel  the  old  myths 
about  sexuality  and  homosexuality.  The 
Latino  population  in  general  is  now  much 
better- informed  about  AIDS  than  ever.” 

Sandlin  contends  that  “what  we  as 
Latino  health  care  providers  need  is  grant 
money  not  only  for  education  and  advo- 


cacy, but  to  develop  a consortium  to  con- 
solidate our  efforts  in  seeking  funds  for 
direct,  hands-on,  AIDS-related  services.” 

But  she  shakes  her  head  and  adds  that, 
while  AIDS  is  a very  high  priority,  there 
are  many  others  as  well. 

Which  is  why  the  funding  cuts  are  com- 
ing at  such  an  untimely  and  unfortunate  pe- 
riod when  the  Center  has  either  just  begun 
implementing  programs  or  has  them  on  the 
drawing  boards. 

Among  them  are  such  current  projects 

as: 

- an  HIV-positive  asymptomatic  health- 
maintenance  program  to  counsel  and  treat 
people  in  the  early  stages  of  AIDS/ ARC  to 
help  prolong  their  lives,  which  studies  in  the 
Anglo  communities  have  shown  produce 
positive  results  with  early  detection;  will 
need  trained  staff,  coordinator,  and  eventual 
facility  expansion;  a $355,000  grant  from  the 
City  has  been  secured; 

- a pre-natal  clinic  and  pediatric  Infant 
Health  Improvement  Program  for  the  first 
year  of  life;  federal  funding  has  been 
secured; 

- video  documentaries  on  substance 
abuse  are  currently  being  presented  in  the 
Center’s  waiting  rooms  with  such  success 
that  people  want  them  shown  in  their  pri- 
vate homes;  funding  runs  out  in  October 
but  the  Center  is  hopeful  it  will  be  re- 
newed. 

Among  the  planned  projects  for  which 
funding  is  needed  are: 

- An  AIDS  education  and  prevention 
program  using  vans  equipped  with  video- 
taped educational  material,  trained  staff 
and  a coordinator  to  do  outreach  in  areas 
where  high-risk  people  congregate  (e.g.,  at 
gay  bars,  at  sports  events  and  concerts);  a 
grant  application  was  made  to  the  (Federal) 
Center  for  Disease  Control  but  no  reply  has 
been  received. 

Gladys  Sandlin  and  the  entire  Mission 
Neighborhood  Health  Center  staff  keep 
looking  for  acceptable  solutions.  Layoffs, 
cut-backs  and  denial  of  services  to  the  most 
needy  people  are  not  contemplated. 

“When  I feel  like  walking  away  from 
my  job,”  she  muses,  “I  get  a letter  from  a 
patient  thanking  me  for  this  or  that...  or  I 
see  a kid  who’s  been  encouraged  to  finish 
high  school  and  is  now  in  medical  school. 
And  so  I am  reaffirmed  that  we  at  the  Mis- 
sion Neighborhood  Health  Center  are  on 
the  right  track.  It  will  be  tough,  but  we  will 
survive. 


For  a rosier  view  of  the  Health  budget, 
see  Mayor  Agnos’  column  on  the  follow- 
ing page. 
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BUDGET 
ADDRESSES 
HEALTH  CARE 


NEEDS 

- by  Mayor  Art  Agnos 


The  1989-90  budget  increases  overall 
spending  for  health  programs  by  5 
percent.  That  increase  is  over  and  above 
added  costs  for  Charier  mandated  salary 
raises  for  City  employees. 

Improved  billing  and  revenue  collec- 
tion procedures  are  making  it  possible  for 
us  to  initiate  new  services  to  meet  new 
needs,  while  maintaining  essential  serv- 
ices. 

This  year,  the  Health  Department  will 
begin  to  provide  primary  health  care  at 
neighborhood  district  health  clinics  so  that 
residents  will  not  have  to  travel  to  San 
Francisco  General  to  receive  care  for  ordi- 
nary illnesses. 


This  has  the  double  advantage  of  im- 
proving health  service  at  the  neighborhood 
level  and  increasing  opportunities  for 
maximizing  City  reimbursement  for  serv- 
ices provided. 

There  will  be  no  cuts  at  San  Francisco 
General  Hospital,  on  which  we  all  depend 
for  emergency  care.  By  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  the  bed  count  will  rise  from  330  to  382. 
Psychiatric  beds  will  increase  from  80  to 
83. 

The  budget  contains  funding  for  102 
new  nursing  and  non-nursing  staff  posi- 
tions to  care  for  the  increased  patient  load. 

It  also  includes  dollars  to  add  three  new 
ambulances  for  emergency  medical  serv- 


ices. 

The  focus  of  the  budget  is  to  insure  that 
health  services  arc  provided  in  the  most 
cost  efficient  way  possible  and  concentrate 
on  providing  care  for  those  who  need  it 
most. 

We  have  added  $1.3  million  new  gen- 
eral fund  dollars  for  care  for  people  with 
AIDS. 

The  Heal  th  budget  contains  $250,000  to 
fund  a residential  treatment  facility  for 
pregnant  crack  cocaine  addicted  women. 

We  have  added  $ 1 45,000  to  cover  Cali- 
fornia Occupational  Safely  and  Health 
Administration  requirements. 

Expanding  mental  health  treatment  for 
jail  inmates,  as  required  by  the  Federal 
Courts,  will  cost  $1.3  million  in  new  gen- 
eral fund  dollars. 

Based  on  Health  Commission  and  staff 
recommendations,  I have  included  $2.7 
million  in  new  money  for  4 percent  cost  of 
living  increases  for  agencies  that  contract 
to  provide  mental  health  and  substance 
abuse  services  for  the  City.  There  will  be  an 
additional  increase  for  agency  workers  who 
now  cam  less  than  $24,000. 

Without  the  COLAs,  it  would  be  in- 
creasingly difficult  for  contractors  to  keep 
experienced  staff  and  to  provide  quality 
services  for  the  mentally  ill. 

Although  most  of  the  City’s  65  mental 
health  clinics  will  experience  no  budget 
cuts.w  e did  have  to  make  some  adjust- 


ments to  accommodate  new  costs  and  ex- 
panded services  in  critical  areas. 

Two  small  clinics,  the  Social  Skills 
Ccn  ter  near  Ci  vie  Ccn  ter  and  the  29th  S treet 
Outpatient  Clinic,  will  be  closed.  Clients 
will  be  directed  to  other  nearby  facilities. 

The  Alcmany  Day  Treatment  Center, 
which  now  conducts  activities  for 22clicnts, 
will  be  restructured  to  provide  vocational 
and  independent  living  skills  for  1 50  to 200 
clients. 

The  underutilized  Japanese  Family 
Service  Clinic  will  receive  12  percent  less 
funding  than  it  did  last  year.  Funding  will 
decline  by  2 percent  for  Richmond  Area 
Multi-Services  and  Westside  mental  health 
clinics,  but  both  clinics  should  be  able  to 
increase  their  Medi-Cal  revenues  to  offset 
some  of  the  reduction  in  City  support. 

We  arc  also  reducing  funding  for  pri- 
vate psychiatric  services  for  medically 
indigent  adults  from  $750,000  to  $640,000 
since  these  private  sector  providers  charge 
more  than  Medi-Cal  rates. 

Earlier  this  year  it  was  predicted  that  a 
projected  $58  million  budget  shortfall  would 
necessitate  deep  cuts  in  health  services.  By 
being  smart  and  redirecting  our  resources, 
we  were  able  to  avoid  such  cuts  and  still 
provide  new  services  in  priority  areas  and 
neighborhood  health  centers.  That’s  what 
I call  a really  balanced  budget. 


Chinese 
Food& 
Seafood  & 
Grill  & 
Sandwiches  & 
Salads  & 
Espresso  & 
Chinese 
Food& 


Espresso  & 


haz  got 
it  all! 


OPEN 
70AYS 
A WEEK 

8am- 3pm 
8am-  10pm 
Sat  • Stir, 
jam  - 10pm 


ALL  TYPES  OF 

CONTACT  LENSES  INCLUDING: 

• EXTENDED  WEAR 
• ASTIGMATIC 
• TINTED  SOFT  LENSES 
GAS  PERMEABLE  HARD  LENSES 


DESIGNER  EYEGLASSES 
NO  LINE  BIFOCALS 
FACETED  LENSES 


vjsjoh  ©arousa 

OR  BARRY  M.  SMITH 

eye  examinations  Medi-Cal  Insurance 

^ 861-6611  s memIer 

3199  16th  at  Guerrero  San  Francisco 


T & 

YOU  ARE  WELCOME  AT  ** 
MISSION  DENTAL  BUILDING 
FOR  ALL  PHASES  OF  DENTISTRY 
2440  MISSION  ST.  285-9900 

Robert  C.  Cenlctro*  O.O. S.  Poler  V.  R*ng»torll  0.0.6. 

Bryan  Arant  O.D.8. 


Ramona  L,  Laurnn.  fi.O  H 


^JVKNZAN/7^ 

USED  BOOKS 

AND  RECORDS 


BUY  OR  TRADE 
NOON  TO  9 7 DAYS  A WEEK 
3686  20th  Street  (at  Guerrero) 
San  Francisco,  CA  648-0957 


2172  Mission  St. 

{between  17th  18th  St.) 

San  Francisco.  CA  94110 
Tel.  863  - 3700 

£ ® ;i  m 


MING’S  GARDEN  RESTAURANT 

Open  Hours:  11:00  am  - 8:30  pm  Closed  Sundays 

FOOD  TO  TAKE  OUT 

FRESH  SEAFOOD  DAILY  - SPECIALTY 
KOREAN  CHICKEN  WITH  WINE  OR  BEER 


f Ace  Hi  Health  Food  | 

2863  Mission  (At  24th  St)  San  Francisco 

FRESH  SQUEEZED  JUICES.  ■ FROZEN  YOGURT 
FOODS  FROM  LATIN  AMERICA  •MEXICAN  HERBS 
Yerbas  Mexicanas 
Importaciones  de  Latinoamerica 
We  have: 

Bronson  Edgar  Case  products 
Natural  cosmetics 
Natural  footwear 
Homeopathic  products 
Fine  selection  of  vitamins 
and  proteins  Ca„.  647^999 
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COMPOUND  Q, 
THE  STORY  BEHIND 
CUCUMBER  ROOT 


II  has  recently  been  reported  that  an  ex- 
tract from  a Chinese  herb  is  useful  in  se- 
lectively destroying  macrophages  that 
contain  the  HIV  AIDS  virus.  Many  people 
arc,  thus,  curious  about  this  material. 

The  herb  material  is  the  root  of  Tricho- 
santhes  kirilowii , a member  of  the  Cucurbi- 
taccae,  the  plant  family  that  includes  cu- 
cumbers. It  has  thus  been  mistakenly  called 
"cucumber  root”.  Trichosanthes  root  was 
used  in  a compound  folk  remedy  for  induc- 
ing abortions  when  applied  externally  (i.e. 
vaginally).  Researchers  found  that  the  active 
portion  of  the  prescription  was  two  of  the 
six  herbs,  of  which  trichosanthes  root  was 
one  (the  other  was  gleditisa  spine).  The 
composite  recipe  was  tried  out  by  research- 
ers but  found  to  cause  adverse  reactions  in 
many  individuals,  including  high  fever  and 
bleeding. 

In  1971,  it  was  found  that  the  main 


active  constituent  of  the  mixture  was  a 
protein  from  trichosanthes  root,  which  is 
called  trichosanthin.  If  this  protein  is  in- 
jected into  amniolic  fluid  or  administered 
into  the  uterus,  it  induces  abortion  (about 
92%  effective  rate)  in  3-10  days,  with  vir- 
tually no  side-effects.  However,  before 
using  trichosanthin,  physicians  always 
conduct  a skin  test,  injecting  a small  amount, 
in  order  to  assure  that  there  will  be  no 
anaphylactic  reaction. 

Trichosanthin  is  a single  peptide  chain 
consisting  of  220  amino  acids  which  is 
obtained  from  the  trichosanthes  root  by  a 
chemical  process.  It  is  unlikely  to  have  any 
effect  by  ingestion,  but  rather,  it  will  be 
effective  only  by  injection.  The  root  con- 
tains other  types  of  active  consti  luents  wh  ich 
are  effective  by  ingestion;  these  will  have 
effects  such  as  resolving  phlegm,  alleviat- 
ing thirst  and  lowering  blood  sugar.  It  is 
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IY,  OWNER,  aunny  Mission.  Family 
reasons  compel  Immediate  sale 
Comfortable  home,  stucco  front,  ,1 
sftharate  bedrooms,  living  - dining 
room,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors 
gas  furnace,  2 car  garage.  Roof  1 
year  old.  -1V4  baths.  On  Army 
Close  to  Le  Conte  Elementary 
School  and  St.  Anthony’s  Church. 
Price  $13J950.  Consider  terms. 
Phone  after  4 p.m.  LO  6-6876. 
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************ 

♦♦HOMES  FOR  SALE 

TKeteafye'yU.  66 


brand  new  Homes 

BERNAL  HEIGHTS 
MISSION  DISTRICT 

PANORAMIC  VIEW 
3 bedrooms — 2 up,  1 down 
MODEL  HOMES  OPEN  ON  8AT. 
AND  SUN.  FROM  1 - 5 P.M. 
$2,200  dov,n— Price  $14,500 

.Directions:  Near  Army  A Potrero 
•Sts.  From  Army  8t.  turn  south 
Ipto  either  Hampshire  or  York 
Sts.,  then  drive  up  2 block  lo 
Montcalm  St.,  or  follow  signs. 

JAY  RfiAL'TY  COi 

EX  7-0228  AT  2-1854, 


Near  s£a  cliff 

,5-rm.  bungalow,  vacant,  full  base- 
ment. garage,  lovely  yard.  Immac. 
$12,500.  OPEN.  221-20th  Avar 
8K  1-2500  or  B?V  8-1275  * 

IN  SUYINO  OR  SELLING  THA'f 
Farm  or  Home,  no  matter  where* 
located,  eall  8.  F.  PRQORE88 
UN  1-0100 


6aH  neaf  fitElNER 
5 NICE  ap !•;  (2-4  room. 
8 batbs  5 kitchens 
$300  .Income  could  be 


$1,500  (maybA.JCM)  DOWN? 
Keys  at  846  Cole  MO  ,4-5678 


BRAN  NEW!. 

$1,500  DN!  Civilians:  NEW!  f 
RM8!  1V4  Bath,  In  City.  Agts 
don’t  bother,  come  direct- for  keys: 
4949  Mission  St.  ALL  HAVE  LOW 
PRICE  TAGS!  Anyone  CAN  AT- 
FORD!  Why  PAY  RENT? 


CALLAN  HEIGHTS 

De  Luxe  2 bedroom  home  with 
full  basement,  large  tkltchen,  "L” 
shaped  living  and  dining  room.  3 
years  old.  Asstime  large  G.I.  Loan. 
Excellent  condition.  PL  3-9215. 


CASH  TALKS! 

Imagine  a lovely  5 room  home.  1 V4 
blocks  from  Epiphany  Church  ah<f 
School.  Good  condition.  Nice  yard*. 
Level  street.  $12,500. 

(gent.  MI  8-1300.  JU  . 6-3101. 


2HARM:  $250  Dn.  Full  5 RMS!  Plus 
2 Apts!  $9,000.  Owner  must  sey 
quickly,  leaving.  JU  6-4949  or 
Eves:  JU  5-7265  anytime. _ 


Colored  Polks  Look! 

Dandy  full  5-roohi  home  plus.,  2- 
room  apt.  Inch  $2,000  wotth.”  of 
furniture.  1743  Newcomb  8t.f  nr*. 

3rd.  $11,950.  

B.  FRANK  and  CO.  LO  0*3039 


Deluxe  Rancjh  Style 


2.Bath  A Den 

JN' 


IN  SUNNY  MARIN  county 
Beautifully  landscaped,  enclosed 
glass  pallo,  10  min.  to  downtown 
Sab  Rafael.  $17,500.  UN  3-3933 


Desperate  Owners 

Bought  another  home,  loVely  2 
bedroom  ranch  style,  In  exclusive 
8o.  S.F.  area.  Large  living  room, 
bright  kitchen,  tile  bath,  , stall 
shower.  Many  extras.  Under  the. 
market  at  $12.950^  PL  5-9215.  *. 


$250  DOWN 

Jumbo  5.  Must  be  sold  this  week! 
Central  heat,  fireplace,  view.  8 
years  .old.  UnreMrlcted.  8EE  THIS! 
New  Easier  .Financing.  A 

CALL  NOW!  LO  6-4422  . 


essentially  non-toxic,  but  very  large  doses 
can  cause  adverse  effects,  such  as  sponta- 
neous bleeding.  Injection  of  the  crude 
extract  of  the  root  can  be  very  dangerous. 
Similar  abortifacient  proteins  have  been 
isolated  from  other  Chinese  herbs,  such  as 
Momoridica  charantia.  The  French  aborti- 
facicnt  drug  RU486  appears  lo  be  more 
interesting  for  purposes  of  safe  and  effec- 
tive abortion.. 

The  current  excitement  about  tricho- 
santhin results  from  the  Finding  that  it  is 
toxic  lo  macrophages  that  arc  infecicd  by 
HIV  but  non-toxic  to  other  macrophages 
(and  other  cells).  Selective  destruction  of 
cells  is  quite  difficult  to  achieve  and  is  one 
reason  why  cancer  drugs  (which  are  de- 
signed to  have  selective  effect  against  can- 
cer cells,  but  fail  to  be  completely  selective) 
have  such  severe  side-effects.  However, 
even  if  it  proves  to  be  effective  in  this 
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19 57^ 


$250  Down,  $125  Month 

6 yr§.  old,  Jr.  5.  tile  bathi  cen- 
tral heat;  may  rent  with  option. 
VA  6-3676 


$250  DOWN 

Jumbo  5.  Must  be  sold  this  week! 
Central  heat,  fireplace,  view.  0 
yeArs.old.  Unrestricted.  SEE  THIS! 
MO  4-8322  LO  6-5192 


3-3  roortj 

gangv 

more! 


$4Q0  DOWN 

7-room  house.  4 rooms  rented 
$45  mo.  Balance  like  rent. 

Pierce  A Bush  St.  JO  7-4330 


for 

Nr. 


NEW.  3 bedrooms.  1V$  bath.  G.E. 
kitchen  birch  cabinets  tremendous 
view  or  Golden  pate.  Take  It  away 
at  $21,750.  Alco  Rlty.,  1540  Tara- 
val.  . LO  4-2440 


No  Down 

Cape  Cod,  4 bedrooms,  2 baths. 
Almost  new.  Assume  huge  G.I,  loan. 
GOOD  CREDIT  NECESSARY. 
KEITH  LO  6-2200 


Only  $10,950,  Terms 

bandy  3-bdrm.  home.  Detached,  re- 
built like  new.  Vacant.  709  Brazil 
AYh.  off  Mission  St.  Open  Sunday 
afternoon.  Owner.  LO  6-3039 


Owned  by  Carpenter 
and  Loaded 

With  every  little  thing  your  heart 
could  want.  You’ll  Just  gasp  at 
the  super  de  luxe  all-electric  pan- 
Stucco.  Separate  heat.  Garage. 
Can  raise  rents.  Asking  $33,000. 
Exclusive  agents.  Keys  at  office. 

LOUX  PR  5-6143 


. .$750  DOWN,  $89  MO. 

PORTOLA  DISTRICT 
15-year-old  Jr.  5 with  room  down. 
$13,950.  What  have  you  to  trade? 
. VA  4-4426 

$500  DOWN— $9,950 

Laf*ge;  Jr.  5 + small  sun  room. 
Full  basement.  2-car  gar.  Large 
lot.  Near  shops,  schools,  transp. 
EZ  terms.  DE  3-4722 


745  CORTLAND 
New  corner  Jr.  5.  Flat  and  store, 
store  leased  for.  5 yra.-  Live  In  flat, 
have  Income  below.  \ DE  3-4507 


2007  14th  AVE.  Open  3at.  A. Sun. 
Modern  4-  bdrms.,  2 bnrths,  3-car 
garage.  AAA  condition.  LO  8-4340 


Advertise  In  The  PROGRESS 
for  Widespread 
Readefshlp  and  Restilta 
CALL  UN.  1-6100 


$10,000  FIRST  LOAN 

Lovely  6 . room  horns  with  modern 
kitchen  and  bath  . . . rustic  open 
fireplace  . . . quaint  garden.  Full 
price  $13,950.  Try  $2,000  down. 
Very  finest  Hhlght-Ashbury  loca* 
tlon,  + LO  4-1103 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS.  large-fSsldetrce 
In  ilqest  diet.  5 bedrooms.  3 baths. 

A real  buy!  LO  6-4340 

~>ARK8rf)E,  SPECIAL 
$12,950 

GaUl^buIlt  ‘ Jr.  5 4-  room  down- 
stairs, post-war'  built.  Near.  Glan- 
nlnl  HI.  This  wdift  last!  IBetter 
hurry!  Eugene  Grant.  BA  1-3114 


Portola  District 

Detached  big  full  5,  2-car  garage. 
$15,750. 


VISITACION  VALLEY 
3 bedrooms,  assume  G.I.  and  FHA 
loan,  $12,950. 

Jr.  5,  modern,  clean.  $11,750. 

Corner  ranch  type  home,  full  5, 
terms.  Only  $12,950. 

ARTHUR  REALTY  CO. 

2320  Bayshore  JU  5-7345 

Eves,  MI  8-2311  or  JU  7-0394 


25  lncom«'frop€rty' 6>mv 

A ‘ dUNfc 


UtptfT  LOCATION 

4 FLATS— $17,950 

$226. mo.  Income.  Hdwd.  /Ira..  lge. 
lot  62X80.  EZ  terms.  UN  3-3933 


* 
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manner  in  human  subjects  (tests  to  be  con- 
ducted in  San  Francisco),  it  is  still  not  clear 
whether  trichosanthin  will  destroy  other 
cells  that  might  be  infected  by  HIV,  such  as 
bone  marrow  cells.  Thus,  while  the  impli- 
cations of  the  recent  findings  are  promis- 
ing, there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  to 
demonstrate  lhat  it  will  be  clinically  effec- 
tive. In  the  meantime,  one  should  not  try  to 
personally  utilize  trichosanthes  root  orolher 
similar  materials  in  an  effort  to  duplicate 
the  initial  experimental  results. 

Chinese  herbs  which  are  beneficial  to 
persons  with  HIV  are  being  used  clinically 
(e.g.  at  the  Quan  Yin  Clinic  in  San  Fran- 
cisco) and  these  should  continue  lo  be  used 
until  an  injectable  drug  from  trichosanthes 
is  found  safe  and  effective. 

by  Dr.  Subhuli  Dharmananda 


Christian  Science 
Churches 
in  San  Francisco 


Invite  You  To  Their 
Sunday  Services 

California/Franklin  Sis.  1 1 a.m. 

655  Dolores-English  10  a.m. 

655  Dolores-Spanish  1 1 :30  a.m 

1250  Haight  11a.m. 

300  Funston  at  Clement  10  a.m. 

450  O' Farrell  St.  11a.m. 

1984  Great  Highway  9:30  a.m. 

175  Junipero  Serra  Blvd.  1 1 a.m. 

3030  Judah  at  36th  Ave.  1050  a.m. 


Visitors  are 
aCzuays  zvdeome 


A BARGAIN 

Owner  Must  Sell.  3 units,  Rich- 
mond district,  small  down  payment, 
nice  building,  good  Income. 
Principals  only.  Phone  SK  1-1178 


A SUNSET  1 ^ yrs^  young.  6^3’s. 
copper  plumbing,  choice  location, 
sell  or  trade.  B Schaffer  it  Co. 
SE  1-4824 


A REAL  MONEY  MAKER 

6-3’s  — $3,500  DOWN 

$270  month  Income  . Hardwood 
floors,  terrific  location  near  18th- 
Mlsslon.  Only  $28.750,  UN  3-3933 


* 


3 VIEW  FLAT9 
$1,860  Income,  $9,000  1st  loan; 


yard,  garage.  $16,500.  LO  6-6111 
UNITS  nr.  U.C.  Hospital.  $23» 
month  Income.  Will  accept  small 
down  payment.  LO  4-8500 

4~  EXCEPT,  nice  mod.  deluxe  3's  In 
finest  location,  Only  $36,900.  Tha 
.best  anywhere.  , OV  1-14^8 


HOW  DID  WE  LET  THIS  HAPPEN? 

7/<mx  "ptietuC..  P.a&*mi7  Sent 'ptattccdca  11*11411 

(Churrli 
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« Escola 
Nova 
* de 

Samba 


Celebrate  the  Spirit  of 
CARNAVAl 


DANCE 

and  PERCUSSION 
classes 

n 

San  Francisco 

337-8318 
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Featuring  the  largest  selection  of 
Marxist-Leninist  literature 
in  Northern  California 

— *1 

Mon. -So*  10  AM-6  PM 
G'ft  Cerlificotes 
We  Special  Order  Books 
Libros  en  Espanol 

TfcBOOK 

CENTER 

518  Valencia  Street 

Son  Francisco,  California 

415-626-2924 

RECORDS  ■ POSTERS  ■ POETRY  ■ 
PERIODICALS  ■ CALENDARS  ■ 
CARDS  ■ CHILDREN'S  BOOKS 

d 

CITY  HALTS  PROGRAM 
FOR  HOMELESS  FAMILIES 


THERE  HERE  ! 
1989 

BASEBALL  CARDS 

HSPP1 

en$£M 

the  Real  one! 

- V/fW 

* "ms/P" 

>: SPRING  f EVER  BASEBALL" 

(Er*ry  Form  InsKMt 


San  Francisco 

Comic  Book  Co. 

3335  - 23rd.  Street 
San  Francisco,  Ca  941 10 

(415)  550-9158 

Noon  - 6 Closed  Sundays 


r 


BOOKSTORE 


Literature  • Politics  • Art 


BOOK 


LIBROS  EN  ESPANOL 
Literatura  • Politica  • Arte 

DISCOS  DE  LA  NUEVA  CANCION 

968  VALENCIA  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CA  94110 
(415)  282-9246 


The  City  of  San  Francisco  has  given  up, 
at  least  temporarily,  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  homeless  fami- 
lies, the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  single 
mothers  with  children,  except  on  an  emer- 
gency basis. 

Pregnant  women  will  now  be  referred  to 
the  notoriously  dangerous  hotline  hotel 
system,  couples  or  single  adults  with  chil- 
dren will  be  sent  to  camp  out  in  shelters. 
After  over  six  years  and  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars,  the  best  that  can  now  be 
offered  to  families  living  on  the  streets  is  a 
program  operating  on  an  emergency  basis 
that  offers  them  little  or  no  way  out. 

This  situation  came  about  as  a direct  re- 
sult of  deplorable  and  hazardous  condi- 
tions in  what  were  the  City’s  two 
remaining  hotels  for  women  and  children, 
the  Apollo  at  422  Valencia,  owned  by 
Charlie  Patel,  and  the  Civic  Center  at  587 
Eddy  owned,  in  part,  by  Charlie  Patel. 

The  Income  Rights  Project,  a Tender- 
loin based  tenants’  group,  organized  the 
protest  beginning  in  late  March,  and  finally 
forced  a review  of  the  situation  before  the 
Board  of  Supervisors’  Human  Services 
Committee  last  month.  The  Committee, 
composed  of  Supervisors  Jim  Gonzalez, 
Willie  Kennedy,  Richard  Hongisto  and 
chaired  by  Angela  Aliolo,  was  deluged 
with  testimony  by  hotel  occupants  detail- 
ing abominable  living  conditions  in  rat-in- 
fested, overcrowded  rooms  . . . some 
reportedly  lacking  even  electricity  ...  in 
an  atmosphere  of  sinister  violence  that  was 
more  often  than  not  drug-related.  One 
woman,  a former  Apollo  resident,  called  it 
“a  place  of  murder  and  violence”. 

Donna  Donaua,  an  attorney  for  residents 
of  the  City  Center  Hotel,  called  it  “t he  most 
deplorable  hotel  I’ve  ever  seen.” 

A question  that  was  asked  over  and  over 
again  at  the  hearing,  but  never  answered, 
was:  Why,  if  the  City  knew  of  these  condi- 
tions, were  they  allowed  to  continue?”  The 
question  of  the  outrageous  cost  of  these 
rooms  is  also  one  which  was  never  suc- 


THE HOMELESS  FAMILIES  OPTION 
(Tenants’  Proposal) 

1 . The  OPTION  policy  be  set  by  Wednes- 
day 4/19/89, 9:30  AM. 

2.  Tenants’  Committee  approve  the  worker 
who  will  assist  the  tenants  in  finding  per- 
manent housing. 

3.  Tenants  work  with  housing  worker  from 
D.S.S.  on  individual  cases. 

4.  The  tenant’s  rent  will  be  subsidized  for 
the  length  of  lime  they  receive  A.F.D.C. 

5.  The  subsidies  remain  the  same  as  the 
amount  paid  to  the  City  Center  Hotel  and 
are  subject  to  cost  of  living  increases  annu- 
ally. 

6.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  is  the 
guarantor  to  all  the  landlords. 

7.  The  Department  of  Social  Services  will 
arrange  “Amnesty”  for  families  which  owe 
back  rent  to  the  Housing  Authority. 

8.  D.S.S.  pays  first,  last  and  security  de- 
posit separate  from  the  homeless  assis- 
tance money. 

(Presented  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors’ 
Human  Services  Committee,  no  action 
taken.) 


cessfully  resolved.  A $300  bite  from  each 
woman’s  welfare  check  and  $300  from  the 
City  homeless  program  meant  that  for 
$600  a month,  up  to  three  people  got  to 
live  in  absolute  squalor  in  a single  hotel 

room. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  City  continues  to 
have  no  written  contractual  agreement 
with  the  operators  of  the  various  homeless 
hotels,  what  was  described  at  the  hearing 
were  gross  violations  of  health  and  hous- 
ing codes  that  at  least  one  arm  of  City  gov- 
ernment, the  Department  of  Social 
Services  (DSS)  was  aware  of  for  quite 
some  lime. 

It  is  puzzling  why  hotel  operators,  gorg- 
ing themselves  on  public  money  while,  at 
the  same  time,  jeopardizing  the  physical 
and  emotional  well-being  of  children,  are 
held  less  accountable  to  City  laws  than  the 
average  homeowner  who  wants  to  add  an 
in-law  unit  and  is  harassed  to  death  by  in- 
spectors and  planners. 

Dorothy  Enisman.  Homeless  Program 
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remains  lo  be  seen.  (At  the  May  hearing. 
Supervisor  Hongisto  spent  a good  deal  of 
time  merely  trying  to  determine  how 
Enisman’s  job  differed  from  that  of  Bob 
Prentice,  the  Mayor’s  Homeless  Coordi- 
nator. 


So,  starting  from  scratch,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Committee  has  its  work  cut  out  for 
it  For  the  time  being,  that  segment  of  the 
homeless  population  for  whom  it  seems 
the  City  should  be  doing  the  most . . . chil- 
dren ...  are  literally  left  out  in  the  cold. 


THE  SAFETY  NET  UNRAVELS 


THE  APOLLO  HOTEL 

Co-ordinator  for  the  Department  of  Social 
Services,  told  the  Supervisors  that  both  the 
Apollo  and  City  Center  tenants  were 
moved  into  the  Geneva  Towers,  a subsi- 
dized housing  project  adjacent  to  the  Sun- 
nydale  Projects.  Supervisor  Aliolo  injected 
that  she  had  seen  Geneva  Towers,  slating 
“It  is  not  my  idea  of  alternative  housing.” 

Later,  Jeanette  Foster,  a resident  of  the 
City  Center  Hotel  and  chief  tenant  orga- 
nizer there,  told  the  Committee  that  one 
family  that  had  already  been  moved  to  the 
Towers  had  their  front  window  shattered 
by  a bullet.  Ms.  Foster,  who  has  lived  in  the 
Apollo,  City  Center  and  Geneva  Towers 
said  she  preferred  the  Apollo  of  the  three 
sites. 

Readers  of  our  April,  1989  issue  (Apollo 
Experiment  Fails)  will  be  familiar  with  the 
Apollo  as  a major  crime  problem  and  cen- 
ter of  crack  cocaine  dealing.  The  Apollo, 
however,  will  not  be  an  option  (if  you  can 
call  it  that)  for  Ms.  Foster  or  anybody  else. 
The  net  result  of  the  City’s  homeless 
program  has  been  to  make  the  place  unin- 
habitable while  major  renovations  are 
undertaken. 


Photo  by  Jim  Binder 

come  Rights  Project,  also  questioned  the 
Geneva  Towers  referrals,  calling  them  co- 
ercion. “If  your  choice  is  pay  95%  of  your 
income  for  rent  or  go  to  the  Geneva  Tow- 
ers, you  go  to  the  Geneva  Towers.” 

The  hearings  ended  on  the  most  dismal 
of  notes;  with  the  committee  reaching  no 
conclusions  (except  Supervisor  Alioto’s 
conclusion  that  she  was  ashamed  of  what 
she  had  heard)  and  recommending  no  ac- 
tion but  agreeing  to  reconvene  sometime  in 
June. 

In  a telephone  interview  with  Dorothy 
Enisman  two  weeks  after  the  hearing,  she 
told  the  North  Mission  News  that  the  city, 
at  present,  could  offer  homeless  families 
the  emergency  facilities  of  hotline  hotels 
and  shelters.  The  City’s  various  homeless 
coordinators,  monitors  and  observers  will 
be  huddling  and  rethinking  this  whole 
issue  sometime  in  June,  but  Enisman  ad- 
mitted that,  unless  there  is  a large  infusion 
of  Federal  funds  lo  subsidize  a program  for 
homeless  families,  the  City  of  San  Fran- 
cisco will  probably  be  able  to  do  nothing. 

Whether  the  Human  Services  Commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  come  up  with  any  more 
encouraging  solutions  when  it  reconvenes 


While  the  plight  of  homeless  children 
continues  to  gather  sympathetic  pub- 
licity, thccontinucd  unraveling  of  thesafety 
net  has  pul  more  and  more  people  of  all 
kinds  on  the  streets  as  the  City  struggles  to 
cope.  Homeless  people  themselves  have 
spoken  up  against  what  they  perceive  as 
inefficient  practices.  And  conversion  of 
affordable  housing  in  theTendcrloin,  South 
of  Market  and  Mission  not  only  to  office 
and  tourist  uses  but  to  so-called  “program” 
housing  has  led  to  a cruel  and  especially 
ironic  competition  between  the  “special- 
interest  poor”  (mental  patients,  addicts, 
parolees,  etc.)  served  by  these  programs 
and  the  “simple  poor"  who  have  nothing 
wrong  with  them  other  than  the  lack  of  jobs, 
housing  or  both. 

On  May  12th,  about  two  hundred  home- 
less and  their  supporters,  many  allied  with 
cither  the  Homeless  Task  Force,  an  organi- 
zation of  homeless  people,  some  of  whom 
were  formerly  associated  with  the  Home- 
less Union,  and  the  Coalition  on  Homeless- 
ness, an  umbrella  group  of  service  provid- 
ers, marched  from  the  Department  of  So- 
cial Services  building  at  150  Otis  to  City 
Hall  to  publicize  measures  that  they  bcl  ieve 
would  stabilize  the  homeless  population  in 
a more  human  way  which,  over  the  long 
run,  would  reduce  costs. 

“We  want  the  city  to  provide  an  inside 
location  forproccssing  Hotline  users,”  stated 
J.  B.  Saundcrsof  the  Homeless  Task  Force, 
“to  cut  the  processing  time  to  one  day  and 
to  extend  the  stay  from  one  to  two  weeks; 
we  also  want  a central  intake  facility.” 
Because  of  the  dispersion  of  private  and 
public  services,  homeless  people  frequently 
spend  their  days  walking  from  Hotline  lines 
to  soup  kitchens,  to  food  stamp,  general 
assistance  and  social  security  offices  to 
training  programs  or  clinics,  leaving  little 


Sandy  Weiner,  an  attorney  with  the  In- 

THE  YORK  THEATEE  t 

THE  LION'S  DEN 

Amnesty  International  and  the  York  Theater- 
present  the  Norther  n California  premiere 
of  an  award-winning  new  movie  about  the  war  in  the  Andes 
between  Shining  Path  guerrillas  and  Peru's  security  forces, 
and  the  peasants  who  are  caught  in  between. 

Rivetting  drama...  echoes  of  PLATOON  and  THE  DEER  HUNTER 

Coco  Fusco,  Village  Voice 

Powerful....  a drama  of  steadily  growing  intensity 

Bill  Cosford.  The  Miami  Herald 


THURSDAY,  JUNE  8th  at  7:15  and  9:30  pm 
THE  YORK  THEATER,  2789  24th  Street,  San  Francisco 
TICKETS:  $5.00  in  advance,  $6.00  at  the  door 


Amnest\  International  is  an  independent  worldwide  movement  working  impartially  for  the  release  of  all  prisoners  of 
conscience,  for  fair  and  prompt  trials  for  all  political  prisoners  and  an  end  to  torture  and  executions.  Proceeds  from 
the  premiere  of  The  I. ion's  Den  I hi  Bircn  del  lx>bo ) will  benefit  Amnestv  International's  campaign  to  snip  human  rights 

violations  worldwide. 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  & ADVANCE  TICKETS  CALL  AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL  AT  (415)  441-3733 


or  no  time  lo  get  their  lives  in  order  or  look 
for  work. 

But  despite  the  march  and  meetings 
with  Julia  Lopez  and  Dorothy  Enisman  of 
the  Department  of  Social  Services  and  Myra 
Snyder  of  the  Mayor’s  Office  on  Health, 
the  best  that  they  could  come  away  with 
was  assurances  that  change  would  come  as 
quickly  as  financial  considerations  permit. 

The  City  denied  the  request  for  length- 
ening of  Hotline  slays  in  anticipation  of  a 
more  fundamental  welfare  and  housing 
reform  called  the  Modified  Payment  Pro- 
gram which,  Enisman,  hopes  would  make 
1,000  rooms  available  by  July  1st.  This 
program  must  survive  the  final  round  of 
budget  cuts,  but  she  stated  she  “feels  cer- 
tain” that  funds  will  be  made  available,  and 
that  resultant  savings  will  ease  some  of  the 
pressure. 

The  City  officials  also  hope  that  a phased 
changeover  of  the  Hotline  program  will 
reduce  existing  long  lines  that  are  a source 
of  irritation  both  to  the  homeless  and  to 
neighborhood  residents,  but,  again,  the 
difficulty  in  finding  affordable  office  space 
to  allow  indoor  lines  was  expressed  by  both 
Enisman  and  Snyder,  who  both  claimed  to 
be  “looking  for  space”. 

If  a potential  site  is  located,  Enisman 
promised  “we  will  meet  with  the  commu- 
nity. Not  only  the  bureaucrats  and  the 
homeless,  but  the  neighbors.” 

The  sheer  size  of  one  centralized  facil- 
ity weighs  against  the  demand  for  consoli- 
dation of  services,  but  Snyder  stated  that 
the  Mayor’s  office  has  been  attempting  to 
coordinate  with  both  City  and  non-City 
agencies  including  Health,  Rec.  & Park,  the 
Aging  and  Social  Security.  “We  are  look- 
ing at  providing  services  in  locations  where 
various  services  are  in  close  proximity  to 
one  another.” 

Neighborhood  concerns  about  “ware- 
housing” the  homeless  in  a single,  vast 
facility  arc  considered  legitimate  by  Saun- 
ders, who  would  accept  "consolidation”  of 
services  in  several  areas  with  large  home- 
less populations  such  as  the  Haight,  Mis- 
sion, Tenderloin  and  South  of  Market  as  an 
alternative  to  “centralization”. 

Snyder  replied  that  the  City  hadn’t  stud- 
ied decentralization  of  the  Hotline  as  an 
alternative  to  the  futile  search  for  one,  big 
affordable  facility.  Enisman  opined  that  a 
neighborhood  approach  “would  be  compli- 
cated... not  impossible,  but  complicated.” 
The  major  obstacle,  according  to  some  social 
service  providers,  would  be  development 
of  a system  that  would  eliminate  the  possi- 
bility of  welfare  fraud  by  people  signing  up 
for  rooms  and  services  at  multiple  loca- 
tions. 

Enisman’s  position  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment is  prioritizing  the  diverse  components 
of  the  homeless  population.  “We  will  hold 
meetings  with  special  populations,”  she 
told  the  News.  “Our  present  concern  is 
homeless  families.” 

While  an  immediate  resolution  was  not 
offered,  the  HTF  and  the  COH  can  take 
some  satisfaction  at  the  strength  of  their 
support.  “For  the  first  lime,”  Saunders 
stated,  “a  broad  rainbow  of  citywide  sup- 
port for  these  reforms  and  initiatives  has 
been  established.  Mayor  Agnos  and  DSS 
General  Manager  Lopez. are  now  faced 
with  the  questions  whether  this  is  what 
America  is  about  and  what  are  they  going  to 
do  about  it.” 

The  HTF  is  associated  with  the  North  of 
Market  Planning  Coalition  and  can  be 
reached  at  474-2164.  The  COH,  can 
be  reached  at  346-3740. 

- by  Victor  Miller  and  Brian  Doohan 
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PEACE  PACT  ON  WOODWARD  ST: 


by  Victor  Miller 


A little  less  than  a year  ago,  the  Hotel 
Dolores,  a 50  unit  psychiatric  halfway 
house  located  at  35  Woodward  Avenue, 
was  the  subject  of  a scries  of  shouting 
matches  between  neighborhood  groups 
and  City  agencies.  As  we  go  to  press,  a 
formal  agreement  between  the  Woodward 
Street  Council  and  the  various  agencies 
involved  in  the  operation  of  the  hotel  is 
about  to  be  signed.  The  agreement  gives 
considerable  power  to  a Neighborhood  Re- 
view Board,  which  will  oversee  and  report 
on  the  hotel’s  activities.  The  agreement,  at 
the  same  time,  guarantees  the  hotel’s  staff 
and  residents  will  be  fully  integrated  into 
the  life  of  the  surrounding  community  and 
that  the  project  will  be  successful. 

Woodward  Street,  a narrow,  one  block 
stretch  between  14th  Street  and  Duboce, 
with  probably  the  highest  concentration  of 
kids  this  side  of  Disneyland,  seems  the 
least  propitious  place  for  launching  a long- 
term housing  project  for  former  psychiatric 
patients.  The  chances  of  the  program’s 
success  were  further  reduced  when  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Services  (a  division 
of  the  Public  Health  Dept.)  and  Conard 
House  (a  private  contractor  in  charge  of 
implementing  the  program)  failed  to  let 
local  residents  know  about  their  plans  until 
a few  days  before  the  hotel  was  about  to 
open. 

The  ensuing  encounters  between  neigh- 
bors and  project  sponsors  became  rowdy, 
unpleasant  affairs  that  eventually  settled 
down  into  a series  of  neighborhood  negoti- 
ation sessions.  The  neighbors  channelled 
their  wrath  into  the  formation  of  a commu- 
nity organization,  the  Woodward  Street 
Council,  which  has  not  only  survived  but 
broadened  its  scope  of  activities.  The  Hotel 
Dolores  sponsors  were  now  faced  with  for- 
midable and  articulate  opposition  and  tak- 
ing considerable  flack  in  the  press 
(including  this  paper). 

By  October,  1988,  both  sides  were  faced 
with  a dilemma  that  made  cooperation  es- 
sential. On  the  one  hand,  the  Health  De- 
partment had  committed  a large  amount  of 
time  and  money  to  a project  that  obviously 
wasn’t  going  to  work  if  imposed  on  an  un- 
willing and  hostile  community.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Hotel  Dolores,  which  had 
been  vacant  for  nearly  ten  years,  was  likely 
to  tum  into  one  of  those  urban  nightmares 
of  crack  and  crooks  that  figure  so  promi- 


nently in  our  local  history.  In  fact,  before 
the  building  was  gutted  by  an  arson  fire  in 
1978,  it  had  been  just  such  a local  menace. 

On  November  3rd,  Deputy  Mayor  Myra 
Snyder,  Dr.  Rciko  True,  Director  of  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Services  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Woodward  Street  Council 
reached  a tentative  working  arrangement 
which  allowed  the  hotel  to  open.  The 
working  agreement  was  explained  in  the 
December,  1988  North  Mission  News: 

‘The  review  board,  which  will  have 
80%  neighborhood  representation,  will  act  § 
as  a liaison  between  the  Hotel  Dolores  and  | 
the  neighborhood,  many  of  whose  mem-  £ 
bers  still  have  reservations  about  the  proj-  £ 
ect.  After  six  months,  the  board  will  review  9 
the  success  of  the  program  with  regards  to  j= 
its  impact  on  the  community.  If  the  board 
issues  a negative  declaration,  the  Mayor’s 
office  will  re-examine  the  contract  for  pos- 
sible termination. 

“During  this  six-month  trial  period, 
CMHS  will  limit  the  total  of  hotel  capacity 
to  thirty  guests,  at  the  rale  of  ten  admis- 
sions per  month,  for  three  months.  The 
agreement  calls  for  a review  board  mem- 
ber, who  will  be  greed  upon  by  both  sides, 
to  participate  in  the  screening  process.” 

This  understanding  has  been  followed 
more  or  less  to  the  letter  over  the  last  seven 
months.  During  this  lime,  a formal  contract 
that  includes  the  above  outline  and  spells 
out  responsibilities  of  all  involved  parties 
sets  up  a conflict  resolution  process  and  es- 
tablishes criteria  for  changes  in  the  Hotel 
Dolores  program.  It  has  been  written,  re- 
written, debated  and  redebated.  The  7- 
page  document  will  be  officially  signed  by 
the  time  this  goes  to  press  and  the  halfway 
house  has  now  been  successfully  under 
way  since  late  November. 

In  general,  the  problem  of  how  commu- 
nities and  specialized  housing  programs 
can  live  together  harmoniously  has  been 
given  little  consideration  by  the  public 
agencies  implementing  these  programs. 

The  recent  disastrous  failure  of  the  City’s 
program  for  homeless  families  (see  City 
Plan  For  Homeless  Families  Fails,  page  10 
this  issue)  is  a case  in  point.  The  Apollo 
Hotel,  only  two  blocks  from  the  Hotel  Do- 
lores, is  now  being  evacuated  in  order  to 
make  it  liveable  again.  It  can  be  argued 
that,  had  there  been  the  type  of  community 
empowerment  which  has  occurred  with  the 


Hotel  Dolores,  the  Apollo  would  not  have 
been  such  an  unmitigated  fiasco. 

Excerpts  from  the  following  draft  of  the 
Woodward  Street  Council/Hotel  Dolores 
Review  Board’s  first  appraisal  of  that  proj- 
ect reflect  that  sentiment: 

“The  process  of  working  together  has 
yielded  increased  understanding  between 
the  community  and  the  City  agencies  and 
other  groups  related  to  the  program.  All  in 
all,  everyone  has  been  responsible  to  needs 
and  requests  related  to  being  good  neigh- 
bors. It  is  hard  to  say  just  now,  since  we  are 
still  involved  in  this  process,  what  the 
long-term  impact  of  the  program  will  be  in 
this  heavily  populated  community.  There 
is  a strong  sense  that  the  people  who  live 
and  work  on  Woodward  Street,  including 


the  residents  and  staff  of  the  Hotel,  are  ded- 
icated to  making  this  a better  place. 

“All  of  this  work  has  come  at  consider- 
able time  and  effort  on  the  part  of  members 
of  the  Hotel  Dolores  Review  Board  as  well 
as  Conard  House  and  City  employees.  Yet 
it  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  WO- 
odward  Street  Council,  a group  which  has 
taken  on  other  neighborhood  issues  such  as 
excess  trash  on  the  street  and  fighting 
crime.  We  hope  these  efforts  will  enable 
other  neighborhoods  to  work  more  effec- 
tively when  new  programs  are  imple- 
mented, and  we  recommend  that 
significantly  better  pre-  planning  efforts  be 
made  on  the  pan  of  the  government  and 
other  agencies  in  the  future  when  such  pro- 
grams are  proposed.  ” 


I SUSHI  CAFE 

I Country  Station 
: modestly  priced 


(415)  861-0972 

2140  Mission  Street 
Retween  17th  & 18th 


BUSINESS  HOURS 

Mon-Thur  10:00  am-  9:00  pm 
Fri-Sat  10:00  am-10:00  pm 


SONY-GE-RCA-AIWA-SONY 

STAR  ELECTRONICS 

Discount  Electronics  Outlet 
Wholesale/Retail 

7^  Fisher  Double  Cassette  Deck  $69 
^ Sony  Amplifier  w/  Equalizer/180  watts  $149 

1310  Mission  Street  San  Francisco,  CA  94103  tel:  863-2995 


furniture 

Books 

Clothing 


OPEN  7 DAYS 
MON-THUR  9-8 

FR1  9-9 
SAT-SUN  10-6:30 


LOWEST  PRICES^  I Session  St 


MONDAY  SENIOR  CITIZENS  DISCOUNT  30%«  Except  Mattresses  and  New  Items 


3349  I6tb  St  - San  Francisco,  CA  94  110 


tOpen  from  7 am  to  9 pm  - Monday  tx>  Friday 
| 6 am  to  9 pm  - Saturday 

In  order  to  accomodate  community  needs  by 

serving  affordable  breakfast , lunch  and  dinner 

Abierto  desde  7 am  to  9 pm  -Lunes  a Viernes 
8 am  to  9 pm  -Sabados 


Con  e/  proposi to  de  servir  cada  vez  me/ or 
a nuestra  comunidad, 


- For  information  and  reservations  please  call  <4  15)  646  9 1 99 
Bern  Appetif ! 
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I^^^ccm^TcTnTj^cstcnJay^Iia^n^ 
Marlin  DcPorrcssoupkiichcn/ouircach 
center  lo  the  homeless  lost  ihcir  building  on 
23rd  Street  and  were  themselves  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  homeless.  As  human 
interest  stories  go,  this  one  was  great.  There 
was  newspaper  coverage,  TV  coverage  and, 
as  we  all  know,  wherever  there  are  newspa- 
pers and  TV  there  are  City  politicians  look- 
ing for  “photo  opportunities”. 

You  probably  remember  how  that  epi- 
sode turned  out...  at  the  last  minute,  funding 
and  an  affordable  site  were  found...  the 
bought  and  renovated  an  old  garage  in  the 
industrial  area  at  225  Porcro  Street  (near 
16th)...  they  even  brought  the  building  up  to 
earthquake  code...  and  the  soup  kept  flow- 
ing. Community  lets  out  huge  sigh  of  relief, 
fade-out,  the  end?  Fat  chance! 

Four  years  have  gone  by  since  that  cliff 
hanger.  According  to  Abby  Lehrman,  treas- 
urer, adm inistrativc  assistant  and  all-around 
staff  person  at  Martin  Dc  Porres,  the  build- 
ing is  now  totally  paid  off  and  all  donations 
again  go  toward  service  to  the  poor,  the 
homeless  and  families  in  special  need. 

But  as  Abby  laughingly  points  out  "We 
refer  to  life  around  here  as  the 4 Soup  Kitchen 
Soap  Opera’,  it’s  always  something!” 
What’s  the  crisis  now?  Summer! 

Over  the  winter  holidays  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing and  Christmas  every  radio  station.  Boy 
Seoul  troop  and  kite  Byers’  club  flood  the 
soup  kitchens  with  food,  donations  and 
help  lo  cook  as  well  its  dish  up  thousands  of 
meals. 

That’s  all  fine  and  good,  except  that 


SOUP  KITCHEN 
SOAP  OPERA 

by  Nick  Hornsfclt 


ST  MARTI  kl  De  PCRRES  6CUP  KlTCHEW 
K1EH>£  YOUR  HEU?  VOLUNTEER-  MOW. 


over  the  course  of  a full  year  millions  of 
meals  need  to  be  prepared  and  served.  The 
homeless  are  “on  the  job”  365  days  a year, 
despite  rumors  that  they  go  lo  Palm  Springs 
for  two  weeks  every  Easter  (well  maybe  in 
Pacific  Heights  they  do,  but  not  the  home- 
less in  our  neighborhood)! 

Martin  Dc  Porres  is  consistently  pro- 
viding between  1,000  and  2,000  meals  a 
day...  yes,  a day! ! But  their  volunteer  staff 
drops  from  12-14  per  meal  at  holiday  time 
lo  an  average  of  5 during  the  summer 
months.  Cash  is  always  nice,  no  operation 
like  this  ever  has  too  much  money,  but  right 
now  Marlin  Dc  Porres  needs  on-site  volun- 
teers to  cook,  serve  and  (Yuck!)  clean  up, 
not  to  mention  actually  interacting  with  the 
homeless. 

Monday  through  Friday,  volunteers  are 
needed  to  prep  and  serve  breakfast  between 
the  hours  of  4:30  AM  and  8:30.  Tuesday 
through  Friday,  lunch  preparation,  serving 
and  clean-up  takes  from  around  9 AM  to  4 
PM.  On  Saturdays  lunch  is  served  and 
Sunday  brunch  from  9 to  10:30  AM  is 
pretty  well  covered  by  church  groups  that 
have  volunteered  to  handle  one  Sunday  a 
month. 

Abby  says  that  on  those  two  or  three 
months  a year  when  there  are  five  Sundays 
in  a month  is  a perfect  time  lo  come  in  and 
see  how  the  operation  is  run  but  hey,  why 
wail?  If  you  can  donate  one  shirt  a week  (3 
or4  hours)  or  even  one  shift  a month,  please 
call  Martin  De  Porres  at  552-0240  and  ask 
about  becoming  a volunteer.  After  all , “As 
sands  through  the  hourglass....  “ 


r.o  IOX  404*5  - SAN  ftANCisco.  California  94140 


INDUSTRIAL  UNIONISM 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS 
OF  THE  WORLD 

San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
General  Membership  Branch 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
AUTO  REPAIR  CENTER 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  AUTO  REPAIRS 

• Dependable  Work- 
Honest  Prices 

• Basic  Auto  Repair  Classes 

• A Community-Oriented 
People's  Garage 

• Men  & Women  Mechanics 

• Official  California  Smog  Station 


415/285-8588 


61 1 Flonda  SI 
(Near  18th  St  I 
San  Francisco  94110 


N°* 


Open 

D3VS 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


K&H 


UORS 


CIVILITY  AND 
SERVICE  IS 
OUR  MOTTO. 
(SOME  TIMES) 


*501-  Valencia 


' ■ :>  V 

'"J  M 

• L *vv\e\lU- 
1 v r .V’Aa*.1 


16th  Street 


STILL  PURVEYS  TO 
THE  MELTING  POT 
OF  THE  MISSION. 


Do  not  ask  for  credit  as 

* 

a refusal  often  offends.  ^ 

* 
* 
* 
* 

OPEN  6am  — 2am* 

NO  MINORS  * 
AFTER  HEM!  t 
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■WORKING  WRITER 


by  Michael  S.  Bell 


Michael  Amnasan  is  a wriler.  He  lives 
on  14th  Street.  He  is  also  a sheet 
metal  worker,  one  of  those  technicians  who 
buildsall  the  stuff  that  makes  hot  air  holand 
cold  air  cold  when  it  comes  out  die  grating. 
We’re  also  talking  whole  sides  of  build- 
ings. like  the  one  he’s  on  now  near  Harrison 
and  16th. 

In  April,  Amnasan  got  a spot  lecturing 
or  reading  at  Intersection  for  the  Arts,  as 
part  of  their  ongoing  program  in  literature. 
He  is  not  new  to  the  Bay  Area,  having  been 
in  the  literary  sphere  around  these  parts 
most  of  the  past  decade  or  a bit  more.  So, 
since  the  American  literary  community  is, 
in  my  view,  undergoing  several  crises,  it 
seemed  appropriate  to  single  out  one  of  the 
finest,  courageous  practicioncrs  of  the  art 
for  some  coverage.  Something  about  hisan 
reminds  me  of  what  it  must  be  like  to  work 
in  metal. 

It  takes  time  to  create. 

When  considering  how  to  write  this 
piece  I kept  thinking  of  Eric  Hoffer’s  im- 
pact as  a historical  Bay  Area  figure.  Hoffer’s 
work  was  often  interpreted  as  reactionary, 
but  even  his  detractors  credit  him  for  major 
insights.  I suppose  some  would  find  Amna- 
san somewhat  on  that  side  loo,  were  it  not 
for  the  difference  in  decades  between  the 
two  artists. 

We  here  enjoy  a lengthy  tradition  of 
such  “working  class”  writers,  or  those  who 
write  about  or  from  that  point  of  view. 
Among  the  many,  one  might  include  Wil- 
liam Schncidcrmann  Mike  Gold,  Hoffer, 
Herb  Mills,  Tillic  Olsen,  Carl  Yoneda, 
Angela  Davisand  Herbert  Aptheker  in  such 
a group.  Though  they  obviously  differ 
greatly,  the  common  Uircad  of  how  true 
labor,  actual  work,  produces  some  of  the 
inspiration  for  ideas  looms  significant. 

Amnasan’s  reading  of  his  essay  titled 
SOCIAL  REALITY  OR  SOCIAL  ENGI- 
NEERING? started  early  with  these  words: 
“Culture  in  the  U.S.  is  shaped  by  business 


to  the  extent  that  where  a kind  of  work 
might  be  very  bleak,  rough  and  fundamen- 
tal, in  the  social  conventions  that  are  part  of 
it,  the  entire  life  of  llic  person  who  performs 
that  work  will  typically  be  removed  from 
all  but  rather  bleak  sellings...  “ 

Exposed  as  he  is  daily  to  the  views  and 
positions  token  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
work  place,  Amnasan’s  writing  aims  to 
reveal  liie  effects  of  both  outside  and  inside 
influences.  To  be  concerned  with  what  is 
supposedly  understood  to  be  the  domain  ol 
blue  collar  attitudes  and  to  transfer  this  to 
actual  unification  of  classes,  as  no  class  is 
immune  from  certain  particularly  human  — 
priorities  and  emotions,  is  as  much  about  £ 
his  personal  survival  as  it  is  about  ours.  $ 

I was  struck  in  hearing  him  speak  that  so 
many  people  unknowingly  depend  for  £ 
comfort  upon  workers  such  as  those  in 
sheet  metal  every  day,  and  this  unknowing  o 
is  a kind  of  irresponsible  ignorance.  His  j= 
reading  began  to  remind  me  of  the  Little 
Red  Hen  children’s  story,  I was  made  aware 
of  my  own  insensitivity  to  a pulse,  a voice, 
seldom  felt  or  heard. 

If  one  were  to  recognize  solely  the 
mainstream  news  of  culture  in  America,  the 
impression  might  well  be  justified  that  such 
was  the  true  heart  of  our  people.  And 
though  we  pride  ourselves  on  having  pos- 
tures encompassing  one  and  all,  Amnasan ’s 
reading  made  me  realize  that  indeed  we  do 
not.  Furthermore,  his  ideas  alarmed  my 
senses  on  the  issue  of  how  potentially  dc- 
struclivc  so-called  Pluralism  (hence  Post- 
Modernism  in  art)  could  become  if  unstud- 
ied in  detail.  The  idea  that  we  are  a Pluralist 
society,  that  is  to  say  one  in  which  a multi- 
plicity of  human  factors  is,  in  itself,  con- 
trolling all  matters  of  concern  rather  than 
one  or  more  major  trends,  Ik.  not  seemed 
quite  right.  Yet  the  presence  of  Mich  think- 
ing has,  as  Amnasan  pointed  out,  become 
just  another  form  of  propaganda. 

Though  he  did  not  decry  all  contribu- 
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3 MONTHS  FREE  CHECKING 
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MICHAEL  AMNASAN 


lions  which  have  resulted  from  mMiiuUon- 
alizcd  levelling,  his  reading  gave  rise  to 
significant  questions.  Among  the  most 
significant  of  these,  for  me,  was  “If  Plural- 
ism were  to  have  truly  acknowledged  a 
variegated  society  in  a cultural  sense,  then 
how  can  one  explain  the  almost  total  ab- 
sence of  cultural  viewpoints  expressed  bv 
those  who  arc  not  actually  considered  par- 
ticipants in  the  dominant  cultural  force?” 

Here,  he  was  referring  to  workers  them- 
selves, people  like  Amnasan  and  Hoffer, 
and  not  to  works  about  workers,  or  worker 
interpretations  of  allegedly  great  works  of 
art.  As  the  artist  went  on  through  his 
lengthy  piece,  I continuously  imagined 
myself  working  every  day  with  my  wits  and 
hands  and  tools,  under  the  pressures  of  time 
and  physics  and  union  vs.  management 
constraints,  with  people  who  did  not  hold 
themselves  out  as  artists  but  whose  labor 
has  created  as  much  culture  as  anyone  else. 
Understandably  this  realization  may  not  be 
unique,  but  it  is  offered  again  by  way  of 
remembering. 

My  impression,  doubtless  shared  by 
many  readers,  is  that  those  who  perceive 
themselves  in  control,  at  the  helm,  of  cul- 
ture are  even  less  so  than  we  dreamt. 

Amnasan  js  a worker,  and  he  is  proud  of 
that.  But  I was  amazed  to  find  myself  just 
then  learning,  just  then  discovering  a re- 
gion of  American/human  creativity  that 
finally  docs  supercede  opinion  polls.  It  was 
both  embarassing  and  hopeful.  Neither  his 
purpose  nor  mine  is  a call  to  establishment 
of  another  support  or  non-profit  group,  it 
was  not  an  anguished  call  for  respect. 
Rather,  Amnasan  gently  told  the  audience 
what  they  already  through  they  know,  and 
he  did  so  with  incredible,  piercing  clarity. 

Writers  for  newspapers,  such  as  I occa- 
sionally am,  arc  limited  for  better  or  worse, 
by  space  on  the  printed  page.  Consequently, 
one  is  unable  to  quote  lengthy  sections  or  to 
wax  excessively  philosophic  about  news- 
worthy items.  But  one  stellar  remark 
Amnasan  made  that  evening  must  be  retold 
here.  He  began  telling  of  a comment  from 
the  SF  Chronicle  concerning  ATM  ma- 
chines which  said,  “People  get  absolutely 
furious.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  well- 
educated  people...  get  frustrated  when  their 
cards  are  taken."  Responding  to  this  com- 
ment, Amnasan  said,  “‘Well  educated’  is 
virtually  an  American  colloquial  expres- 
sion used  to  designate  someone  whose 
behavior  should,  under  normal  conditions. 


be  exemplary.  Apprenticeships,  although 
they  involve  learning  skills,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  have  a similar  effect  on  behavior, 
essentially  because  ‘well  educated’,  in  this 
usage,  refers  more  to  the  social  graces  of  a 
particular  class  than  to  learned  skills.  Frus- 
tration is  a telling  term  in  that  the  means 
through  which  the  lower  classes  might 
resolve  their  frustrations  arc  being  progres- 
sively eroded,  so  that  this  class  distinction 
is,  at  this  very  moment,  being  further  engi- 
neered into  hard  reality.” 

Some  of  the  audience  laughed.  I was 
shocked,  brutally  shocked. by  this  articula- 
tion of  class  oriented  bigotry.  We  all  sup- 
pose that  we  know  that  such  chasms  exist, 
but  Amnasan’s  point  goes  beyond  what  is 
known  to  that  which  is  believed. 

Were  Pluralism,  that  sclt-righicous  dis- 
tortion which  replaced  an  angry  and  harsh 
Modernism,  to  have  any  lasting  merit  it 
would  have  acknowledged  and  found  ways 
to  let  the  voices  all  be  heard.  It  has  not  done 
so.  nor  is  it  likely  to.  That  was  the  message 
I got  from  Michael  Amnasan. 

We  have  Pluralism  to  thank  for  the 
almost  unimaginable  improvement  in 
Frisco’s  urban  skyline  downtown.  Those 
oddly  shaped,  lovingly  ornamental  tops  of 
buildings  one  sees  of  late  are  one  conse- 
quence of  the  cultural  impact  diversity  has 
brought  forth.  Note  though,  how  often  one 
reads  negative  analysis  of  the  new  architec- 
ture. 

Again,  Amnasan’s  words  return,,  “A 
worker  with  intellectual  pretensions  has  to 
suspend  interests  on  a regular  basis...  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  other  realistic  approach 
for  locating  theory  in  the  world  outside  the 
university.”  In  the  main,  people  enjoy 
those  new  buildings  downtown,  theirshapes 
are  fascinating,  they  arc  fun.  But  even  now. 
the  mainstream  militates  against  what  can 
be  understood  as  humane. 

What  I got  from  Amnasan’s  reading  is 
still  within  me.  this  is  no  attempt  to  explain 
his  or  society’s  views  in  total.  Yet  the 
words  of  another  fine  wriler,  Tracy 
Chapman,  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  clos- 
ing here: 

“The  life  I’ve  always  wanted 

I guess  I’ll  never  have 

I’ll  be  working  for  somebody  else 

Until  I’m  in  my  grave 

I’ll  be  dreaming  of  a life  of  ease 

And  mountains 

Oh  mountains  of  things...  “ 


The  protoqulture,  uniting  art,  science  and 
technology  is  beginning  to  construct  the 
aesthetic  economy. 

RICHARD  MILLER 
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RUSSIAN  POETS  MEET  THE  MISSION 


How  can  you  pick  four  Russian  poets 
out  of  the  crowd  at  the  Albion?  It’s 
easy — find  the  ones  who  look  least  like 
poets.  Locale  the  clothes  of  the  seventies, 
and  within  them  you’ll  find  the  literary 
voices  of  the  nineties. 

Two  days  into  their  first-ever  visit  to  the 
United  States,  four  Soviet  poets  entered  the 
heart  of  the  North  Mission,  the  purported 
New  Bohemia,  and  emerged  as  diffident 
celebrities.  The  foursome — Nina  Iskrenko, 
Aleksei  Parshchikov,  Ivan  Zhdanov,  and 
Aleksander  Eremenko — dined  at  La  Ron- 
dalla,  loured  the  galleries  and  performance 
centers  of  Valencia  Street,  mingled  at  an 
Adobe  Bookstore  reception,  and  finally, 
read  their  work  at  the  Albion. 

The  reading  at  the  Albion,  done  both  in. 
Russian  and  English,  offered  the  most  re- 
vealing contrasts.  Within  this  lair  of  lavish 
artistic  pretense,  the  poets  look  the  small 
stage  and  presented  their  work  with  sim- 
plicity and  poise.  As  patrons  sat  at  the  bar 
reflecting  upon  the  avant-garde,  these  un- 
assuming poets  offered  their  version  of  the 
real  thing,  which  has  more  to  do  with  lan- 
guage than  look.  The  English  translations, 
read  by  John  High  and  Katyia  Olmstead, 
reflected  poetry  which,  despite  being 
wrapped  in  the  traditional  medium  of  verse, 
is  rich  with  experiment  and  wit. 

Indeed,  some  major  publications  in  the 
Soviet  Literary  Machine  have  considered 
their  poetry  a little  too  experimental,  an 
ostensibly  aesthetic  judgement  which  has 
sometimes  shrouded  political  censorship. 
In  the  recent  years  of  Glasnost,  however, 
more  progressive  publications  have  begun 
to  publish  their  work. 

For  their  pan,  the  poets  seemed  as  re- 
freshed by  the  hip  ambiance  of  the  Albion 
as  the  audience  was  by  their  unpretentious 
reading. 

“The  Albion  is  a great  place  to  read,” 
Parshchikov  said  afterwards  as  he  downed 
a pint  of  beer.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  he 
explained,  poetry  readings  are  done  in  aca- 
demic settings,  in  auditoriums  and  class- 
rooms, rather  than  clubs  and  cafes. 

At  a reception  held  earlier  at  the  Adobe 
Bookstore,  a large  crowd  of  locals  munched 
on  Tassajara  pastries,  drank  wine,  and  took 
the  opportunity  meet  and  talk  with  the  poets. 
The  reception  was  the  first  to  be  held  at  the 
newly  opened  16th  Street  bookstore,  and  its 
success  ensures  more  of  the  same,  includ- 
ing a Comic  Book  Confidential  party  on 
June  28th. 

Several  people  asked  the  poets  if  it  was 
possible  to  make  a living  as  a poet  in  the 
Soviet  Union. 

“Poetry  is  not  a job,”  responded 
Parshchikov.  “A  poet  writes  whether  he 
gets  paid  or  not.”  He  explained  that  he 
maintains  a job  as  an  editor  of  a agricultural 
newspaper,  and  that  he  writes  poetry  during 
his  one-hour  underground  commute  to  and 


lion  for  Poetry.  Support  from  other  domes- 
tic sources  has  not  yet  matched  that  of  the 
Writer’s  Union,  which  paid  the  bulk  of 
travel  expenses.  Despite  the  uneven  sup- 
port, the  LAB ’s  directors,  Allen  Millar  and 
Anna  Cunningham,  have  professionally 
orchestrated  a landmark  cultural  exchange. 

The  con  iribution  from  theSoviet  Writer’s 
Union  is  remarkable  in  that  only  one  of  the 
four  poets,  Ivan,  isa  member  of  this  power- 
ful group  which  has  traditionally  controlled 
publishing  in  the  country.  Although  the 
other  poets  expressed  appreciation  of  the 
Union’s  contribution,  they  added  that  they 
did  not  need  or  want  to  join  the  group, 
instead  choosing  to  join  and  promote  alter- 
native organizations  such  as  the  Moscow 
Poetry  Club. 

The  poets  arc  determined  to  establish 
these  alternatives  in  order  to  express  the 
from  work. 

Nina  suggested  that  although  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  a poet  in  the  Soviet  Union,  it 
might  be  even  more  difficult  in  America, 
where  the  explosion  of  mass  media  has 
diminished  exposure  to  and  support  for 
more  traditional  mediums.  By  contrast, 
poetry  and  literature  remain  an  integral  part 
of  the  lives  of  most  Soviet  citizens. 

At  times,  the  poets’  seemed  uncomfort- 
able with  the  sudden  attention  from  people 
whose  questions  indicated  they  knew  little 
of  them  other  than  their  nationality. 

“I’m  a nobody  in  the  SovietUnion,”  Nina 
told  a group  of  curious  admirers  during  the 
Adobe  Bookstore  reception.  To  those 
people  eager  to  hear  stories  of  literary  re- 
pression, she  added,  “I  never  had  trouble 
for  what  I write — it’s  hard  to  gel  in  trouble 
if  you  can’t  publish.” 

To  herself  she  is  a simple  writer,  but  to 
the  people  behind  The«arfre-griip  and  the 
LAB,  the  Divisadero  Street  arts  groups 
which  coordinated  the  visit,  Nina  and  her 
comrades  represent  the  vanguard  of  under- 
ground poetry  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Only  a 
five  years  ago  these  poets  were  essentially 
unrecognized  in  the  Soviet  Union,  partially 
due  to  the  state-controlled  publishing  re- 
gime; now,  riding  the  wave  of  perestroika, 
their  work  is  receiving  attention  not  only  in 
theirown  country  butalso around  the  world. 

John  High,  The«arfre*griip?s  artist-in- 
residence  who  has  been  studying  emerging 
Soviet  poetry,  was  the  driving  force  behind 
the  visit.  High  has  translated  work  from 
each  of  the  poets;  these  translations  ap- 
peared in  the  May  issue  of  Poetry  Flash, 
and  will  be  published  more  extensively  in 
the  Five  Fingers  Review  U7  and  in  the 
upcoming  anthology.  Weaving  A Whirl- 
wind From  the  Fragments:  New  Soviet 
Poetry  During  the  Age  of  Perestroika. 

The  poets  visit  to  the  United  States  was 
primarily  funded  by  the  Soviet  Writer’s 
Union,  while  High’s  residency  has  been 
supported  by  the  Witter  Bynncr  Founda- 
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new  descriptive  language  which  tTiey  seelc. 
Such  raw  determination  is  harder  to  detect 
in  San  Francisco,  where  the  pomp  of  new 
media  often  overwhelms  innovations  in 
traditional  art.  It’s  easy  enough  to  spot  the 
disparate  flashes  of  artistic  effort,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  identify  the  coordinated  zeal  of 
a movement,  and  harder  still  to  find  the 
support  for  such  a movement. 


A young  American  poet  from  the  Mis- 
sion, Stephen  Fowler,  told  the  poets,  “I 
hope  someday  I can  travel  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  be  received  as  well  as  you  have 
been  here.”  Ivan  responded  that  once  he  got 
to  Moscow,  all  would  be  taken  care  of. 
Now,  all  he  needs  are  a few  good  poems,  a 
plane  ticket,  and,  if  he  wants  to  be  really 
groovy,  some  seventies  clothes. 
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EL  SALVADOR:  FRONTLINE  AND  HOMEFRONT 


PART  ONE  FRONTLINE 


by  Michael  Page 


The  following  is  an  interview  with  a 
member  of  the  Mission  activist  com- 
munity, a mental  health  worker  in  an  agency 
that  responds  to  needs  in  the  Latino  com- 
munity. She  herself  is  Latina,  30  years  old 
and  people  know  her  for  her  continued 
involvement  in  cultural,  political  and  com- 
munity action.  Ana  Rosa  ( AR),  a name  she 
chose  for  this  article,  went  last  month  to  El 
Salvador  to  find  out  what  was  going  on  and 
to  make  links  with  some  mass  organiza- 
tions there.  Her  insights  into  the  political  as 
well  as  the  personal  effect  of  Salvador’s 
long  struggle  toward  its  freedom  arc  in- 
sightful and  offer  us  some  perspective  into 
our  own  questions  as  we  relate  to  Salva- 
doreans in  our  community  and  to  the  U.S. 
policies  that  operate  in  Central  America. 

AR:  I was  2 weeks  in  El  Salvador, 

invited  by  the  National 
University  in  San  Salvador. 
When  I got  to  the  University, 
after  getting  through  all  the 
hassles  at  the  airport,  1 observed 
that  immediately  that  people 
were  very  fearful.  Some  people 
didn't  want  to  talk  to  me.  Just 
before  I got  there  the  military 
had  encircled  the  whole  school. 
I was  originally  going  to  stay  in 
the  homes  of  faculty.  But  some 
bombs  had  been  planted  in  some 
of  their  homes,  even  in  the 
home  of  the  Dean  of  the  School 
of  Humanities,  so  this  made 
staying  with  the  faculty 
impossible. 

NMN:  Were  you  still  able  to  have 
meetings  with  the  students' 
organizations? . 

AR:  Yes.  The  student  organizations 

arc  targets  for  repression  (by  the 
government’s  military  forces). 
In  that  week  before  I got  there 
there  had  been  break-ins  and 
their  offices  had  been  ransacked. 
All  people  found  there  were 
arrested,  including  old  people 
and  children.  Public  outcry  and 
international  pressure  caused 
them  to  release  some,  but  many 
were  tortured  and,  later, 
imprisoned. 


NMN:  Are  these  above-ground 
organizations? 

AR:  Yes.  Organizations  work 

legally  because  it  says  in  the 
Constitution  that  El  Salvador  is 
a free  country  and  that  these 
groups  have  the  right  to  operate. 


There  is  a contradiction  here 
because  while  they  work  above 
ground,  they're  all  the  time 
subject  to  break-ins,  arrests, 
torture... 

NMN:  What  does  the  military  presence 
look  like? 

AR:  The  military  is  everywhere. 

There  were  military  platoons  on 
every  block.  Panther 
commandoes,  they’re  called... 
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with  machine  guns.  There  were 
times  where  I saw  the  military 
block  off  the  street  or  market 
place  and,  if  you  are  caught 
inside  the  blockades,  yotTare 
subject  to  search,  your  papers 
are  inspected.  This  is  how  they 


NMN: 


AR: 


do  forced  recruitments.  If  you 
refuse  to  go,  they  can  shoot 
you. 

I understand  the  strategy  of  the 
government  has  changed  because 
you  now  don't  see  dead  bodies  in 
the  streets  of  the  Capital  or 
open  repression  as  much  as 
before.  They  do  check  peoples' 
bags.  I saw  them  stop  women 
in  the  market  and  feel  their  bags 
of  flour  to  see  if  they  had 
something  they  weren't 
supposed  to.  The  psychological 
effect  of  this  alone  is  so  strong. 
Even  if  they  don’t  hit  you  or  do 
something  obviously  violent, 
you  feel  a constant  stress  and 
threaL  At  any  moment  they  can 
stop  you  and  take  you  away,  and 
I felt  that  too. 

Did  you  talk  to  any  people  on 
the  streets  or  in  the  buses  who 
defend  things  the  way  they  are? 
No.  The  situation  is  so  tense. 
It's  like  an  armed  camp.  I saw  a 


lot  of  people  looking  down  at 
the  ground  or  people  with  very 
anxious  looks  on  their  faces. 
You  can  see  them  anxious  and 
scared. 

NMN:  What  about  the  rich  people? 

AR:  When  I went  to  the  wealthy 

neighborhoods  it  was  like  going 
into  a different  world,  like  no 
war  was  going  on  at  all.  They 
have  discos  and  shopping  center, 
it's  totally  different.  The  upper 
classes  still  have  a very 
comfortable  life  there.  The 
government  calls  the  FMLN 
terrorists.  A Honduran  man  I 
had  dinner  with  asked,  "then 
why  hasn't  the  FMLN  bombed 
these  places  if  they  really  are 
terrorists?” 

NMN:  Did  you  see  any  confrontation 
or  political  actions  while  you 
were  there? 

AR:  There  was  a May  1st 

(International  Worker’s  Day) 
march  in  which  30-40  thousand 
people  attended. 

NMN:  Did  the  military  just  stand  by? 

AR:  They  were  always  prescnL 

NMN:  How  did  the  media  present  this? 

AR:  Three  fourths  of  the  media  is 

society  stuff  - who's  getting 
married,  who's  having  a party. 
There  are  articles  about  the 
guerrillas  they've  found  or  some 
deposits  of  arms  and  articles 
where  they  attribute  some  acts 
of  violence  to  the  FMLN.  It 
wasn't  until  I got  back  that  I 
realized  that  I didn’t  see  one 
article  about  the  military 
committing  violence  against  the 
FMLN  or  against  anyone.  On 
TV,  they  had  Armed  Service 
Day,  kind  of  like  this  day. 
Even  on  May  First,  they  put  on 
commercials  saying  "(Workers 
of  El  Salvador),  we're  on  your 
side". 

NMN:  Just  like  here.  Did  you  see  any 
FMLN  communiques,  hear 
Radio  Farabundo  Marti,  what 
about  spraypainted  communi- 
cations? 

AR:  There's  spraypainting  all  over 

the  walls.  I can't  explain  the 
feeling  of  walking  down  the 
street  and  reading  the  names  of 
the  political  prisoners  on  the 
wall  when  you  know  who  they 
are,  when  you've  visited  them  in 
jail  as  I had. 

Ana  Rosa  talks  about  the  horrendous 
conditions  she  saw  at  the  women’s 
prison.  She  reports  lack  of  adequate 
food,  shelter  (the  prison  was  partially 
damaged  in  the  earthquake  and  they 
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haven’t  repaired  it).  There  is  lack  of  a 
sewage  system,  lack  of  security,  beds, 
people  sleeping  on  the  floor  and  no 
apparent  program  for  prisoners.  As  she 
put  it,  "the  main  objective  is  to  keep 
them  in". 

NMN:  Do  people  there  talk  about  the 
victory  or  the  war  ending? 

AR:  Of  course  it  is  something  that 

people  are  always  looking 
forward  to.  And  this  is 
something  that  keeps  them 
going. 

NMN:  They  say  that  El  Salvador  is  a 
democracy  which  makes  people 
here  who  don't  know  any 
different  that  everything  is  cool 
but  it  sounds  a lot  like  Chile  or 
like  a government  dominated  by 
the  military  forces. 

AR:  I think  it  is  a selective 

democracy.  The  people  who 
have  money  do  have  some  say 
in  what  the  government  docs. 
When  I was  there,  there  was  a 
proposal  made  to  make  the 
voter's  registration  card  the 
official  ID  that  everyone  must 
carry.  What  that  means,  is  that 
whoever  didn't  register  or 
participate  in  elections  bfDke  the 
law  for  having  no  ID  and 
marked  as  a subversive  and  is 
subject  to  arrest. 

NMN:  You  must  have  felt  afraid 
sometimes. 

AR:  Yeah,  it  would  have  probably 

been  much  less  if  I had  gone 
with  other  people.  I wanted,  at 
times,  contact  with  others.  I 
felt  like  I had  to  be  always 
hiding.  I am  Latina  and,  in 
some  ways,  that  makes  me 
more  vulnerable.  I don't  have 
the  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes  to 
American  citizen  in  El  Salvador. 
Some  people  thought  I was 
Salvadorean  and  this  could  e a 
very  unfortunate  mistake  at  the 
wrong  time.  Although  I can't 
really  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
there  24  hours  a day 
indefinitely. 

Not  only  was  I being  careful 
about  what  I said  and  where  I 
went,  but  everyone  else  was 
doing  the  same  thing.  It  makes 
for  a very  weird  communication; 
trying  to  perpetuate  some  image 
of  yourself  in  the  way  others 
know  you.  I didn't  feel  like  I 
could  express  my  true  feelings. 
NMN:  How  did  you  react  to  being 

constantly  stopped  and  searched? 

AR:  You  just  be  passive  and  try  not 

to  react  to  things.  A bomb 
goes  off  or  you  hear  gunfire  or 
the  sound  of  helicopters  that  are 
constantly  flying  over  and  you 
try  to  block  it  all  out.  It  does 


eventually  have  an  effect  and  all 
kinds  of  physical  and  emotional 
conditions  result 
The  women  I met  who  work 
with  the  women's  organization 
said  they  have  to  always  remain 
strong  because  if  they're  not 
strong,  how  are  other  women 
going  to  be  strong? 

NMN:  How  did  these  women  express 

to  you  their  desire  to  link  up  to 
the  Solidarity  movement  in  the 
U.S.? 

AR:  They  want  connection  with  the 

United  States.  Not  to  come  and 
dictate  an  idea  or  position  but  to 
have  the  facts  related  and  let 
people  form  an  opinion  about 
the  U.S./Salvador  situation  and 
to  act.  They  need  monetary 
support.  Even  if  an  American 
citizen  doesn't  agree  with  some 
of  the  tactics  of  the  FMLN  or 
with  the  ways  things  are  being 
done  in  El  Salvador,  I think  we 
all  can  agree  that  everyone  has 
the  right  to  health,  education, 
water,  to  life,  to  not  being 
tortured. 

We  can  support  El  Salvador  by 
just  listening,  by  being  as  aware 
as  we  can  - just  as  we  listen  to 
what  the  Bush  administration 
has  to  say.  There  are  several 
groups  right  here  that  can  update 
you  on  campaigns  to  free 
prisoners  or  which  send  relief  to 
the  people  suffering  from  the 
war. 

NMN:  How  much  does  the  U.S. 

government  give  to  the 
Salvadorean  government  every 
year? 

AR:  Exactly,  when  you  look  over 

the  Estado  Mayor  (upper  class 
neighborhood  of  San  Salvador) 
and  you  see  the  BMWs  and 
Mercedes  it  is  very  clear  where 
the  money’s  going.  The  air 
force  still  flies  around  in  very 
old  planes. 

NMN:  What  inspired  you? 

AR:  The  people  who  were  organized. 

No  matter  how  much  threat  is 
against  them  they  are  able  to 
sustain  and  survive  emotionally 
where  others  are  not.  Others 
felt  like  things  would  happen  to 
them  and  they  couldn't  do 
anything  about  them. 

NMN:  That  is  a major  difference. 

AR:  Yes,  to  take  control  of  your 

destiny  and  (in  the  case  of  the 
Salvadoreans)  at  an  incredible 
risk.  That  was  inspiring  to  me. 


Next  month  "Home  Front"  a report  on 
Mission-based  organizations  working 
toward  the  resolution  of  the  Salvadorean 
crisis. 
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BACK  to  BASICS 
Part  III 


by  Manuel  E.  Davila 

Although  MS  DOS  is  almost  a decade  old,  most  users  only 
scratch  me  surface  of  its  possibilities. 


Once  you  have  learned  to  give  commands  to  your  computer,  the  next  thing  is  to 
learn  what  are  the  different  commands  and  what  they  can  do. 

The  internal  command  that  will  really  help  you  organize  your  co-existence  with  your 
computer  is  the  one  that  creates  directories  and  sub-directories  to  organize  the  data 
stored  on  diskettes  and  hard  disks. 

The  main  directory  in  your  disks  is  called  the  ROOT  DIRECTORY,  and  is 
represented  by  a back  slash  "\"  (Do  not  take  it  for  the  other  slash  V).  Under  this  root 
directory  you  can  create  sub-directories,  and  more  sub-directories  under  those.  The 
number  of  directories  you  can  create  varies  with  size  of  the  disk. 

The  important  thing  before  creating  directories  is  to  know  under  which  directory 
you  are  working.  This  is  also  called  PATH,  that  is,  the  route  to  where  you  store  your 
data  or  programs. 

Then  you  use  the  command  MKD1R  or  its  abbreviated  form,  MD. 

Let’s  say  you  want  to  create  one  sub-directory  called  PAYROLL,  and  create  two 
other  sub-directories  under  PAYROLL,  one  called  OLD  and  the  other  NEW.  If  no 
other  sub-directory  exists  in  your  disk  then  you  will  be  creating  a sub-directory  one 
level  under  the  root  directory. 

Thus,  at  the  C > or  A > prompt  we  type:  MD  PAYROLL  and  hit  the  ENTER  key. 

DOS  will  not  tell  you  whether  or  not  the  directory  was  created.  You  may  now 
command  your  computer  to  list  the  files  in  your  root  directoryby  entering  the  command 
DIR  and  hitting  the  ENTER  key.  You  will  see  your  directory  named  PAYROLL  and 
the  word  < DIR  > in  brackets  meaning  that  PAYROLL  is  a directory  as  opposed  to 
a file. 
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Now,  how  do  you  get  into  your  directory  ? You  simpy  use  the  internal  command 
CD,  which  stands  for  CHANGE  DIRECTORY. 

So,  we  type:  CD  PAYROLL  and  hit  the  ENTER  key  to  move  from  the  root 
directory  into  the  PAYROLL  directory. 

We  should  be  inside  the  PAYROLL  directory  now,  but  how  do  we  know.  The  CD 
command  also  stands  for  CHECK  DIRECTORY  besides  being  used  to  switch 
directory.  However,  you  only  need  to  type  CD  and  nothing  else.  If  we  type  CD  from 
under  the  PAYROLL  directory  (where  I think  we  are  right  now),  the  prompt  will  read 
something  like  C:\PAYROLL. 

Now  we  can  create  our  NEW  and  OLD  sub-directories  under  the  PAYROLL 
sub-directory  by  simply  typing:  MD  NEW  and  hit  the  ENTER  key  to  create  the  NEW 
sub-directory,  and  then  again  type  MD  OLD  and  hit  the  ENTER  key.  Again,  the 
computer  won’t  let  you  know  whether  the  directory  was  created.  So,  you  list  the  files 
by  typing  DIR  and  you  will  see  NEW  and  OLD  listed  with  the  word  <DIR>  in 
brackets  next  to  them. 

If  you  want  to  get  into  any  of  those  sub-directories  then  you  will  type  CD  OLD  or 
CD  NEW  to  get  into  either  of  them. 

Switching  from  and  to  sub-directories  can  become  a nightmare  if  you  don’t  learn  a 
little  bit  about  the  PATH.  A while  ago  we  said  that  the  PATH  is  the  route  to  where 
you  store  your  data  or  programs.  If  you  become  familiar  with  the  PATH,  you  should 
have  no  problem  moving  around. 

For  questions  or  suggestions  call  824-4418,  or  write  to  THE  ELVES,  3370-24th  St., 
San  Francisco,  CA,  94110 

MACONDO  CAFE 

CULTURAL 

3159  - 16th  Street 

COFFEE  ESPRESSO 
Home  Made  Soup,  Sandwiches  and  Salads 

] OPEN  DAILY 

11:00  - 10:00  SUNDAY  1 1 TO  7 

Cultural  Evenings 
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t bv  The  Pigeon* 

I go,  you  go,  we  go  po-mo.  But  say  hey, 
say  what?  The  elusive  genetics  of  a trend 
has  darwinated  into  an  clusivicily  of  sub- 
stance. We  have  met  the  enema  and  it  is  us. 

The  San  Francisco  Weekly  says  po-mo 
is  artist-Navy  landlord-tenant  squabbles 
at  the  Point.  Intellectuals  hail  po-mo  as  the 
last  frontier  of  liberation  from  constraint 
(until  a po-mo  hobo  who  has  liberated  his 
bladder  and  salivary  glands  sits  next  to 
them  on  the  26- Valencia).  Cyra  McFaddcn 
doesn’t  know  what  it  is  cither  but  that  it 
does  have  a Michael  Jackson  and  he’s 
French. 

But  du  u know  Po-mo  when  u sniff  it? 
Comes  now  Vegecat,  a chemical  supple- 
ment for  guilty  New  Age  pet  owners  who 
want  to  protest  the  exploitation  of  farm  an- 
imals but  are  tired  of  seeing  their  pets 
shrivel  up  and  die  from  lack  of  proteins 
and  amino  acids.  I fear  bad  consequences 
for  us  pigeons  with  thousands  of  felines 


roaming  the  streets  and  parks  in  acute  meat 
by-product  withdrawal,  but  go  ahead  any- 
way, pick  up  that  phone:  503/268-4880. 
Also  for  sale  Vcgckit  (for  the  little  suck- 
ers), Vegedog  and  Vegemite  (for  etymolo- 
gists). 

No  Po-mo?  Give  me  liberty  or,  better 
yet,  Green  Death  and  sliders.  Warren 
Hinckle  has  produced  a lot  of  good  ideas 
and  a lot  of  duds  and  his  campaign  to  res- 
cue Rainier  Ale  from  the  corporate 
dimwiddies  of  the  Northwest  is  one  of  the 
former.  Take  a sixer  all  the  way  to  White 
Castle  Day  in  downtown  Sannazay,  June 
17th,  upon  which  200,000  greasy  little 
hamburgers  will  be  trucked  in  from  Ohio 
and  sold  in  cases  of  60  for  $32.50  to  the 
fortunate  few  with  advanced  reservations: 
408/924-1219. 

Positively  Po-mo!  Harley- Davidson  wine 
coolers,  four  for  a buck  at  Canned  Foods. 
Contains  6%  alcohol.  AI90,  sulfites.  Yum! 

Either/or  the  following  is  a Post-Mod- 
ernism too.  Guess  which: 

- In  the  Chinese  demonstrations,  stu- 
dents on  their  way  to  rally  for  democracy 
boarded  the  buses  and  were  told  that  their 
fares  were  waived,  the  ride  was  on  the 
house... 

- In  the  California  democracy.  Senator 
and  would-be  Governor  Pete  Wilson  dem- 
onstrated that  he  had  received  gifts  of  a 
Chinese  place-setting,  season  passes  to  the 
track  and  a puppet.  (The  puppet  was  not 
identified.) 

To  this  old  wire  sitter,  maybe  post-mod- 
ernism is  just  a case  of  the  same  old  horse 
coming  around  the  same  old  track  and  rid- 
den by  the  same  old  puppets.  After  all, 
modem  limes  are  eclipsed  by  the  future;  in 
the  past,  the  right  wing  of  Bohemia  called 


DUBOCE  LUNCH 

At  1700  MISSION  / DUllOCEl 
SINCE  1970 

_ LARGE  MENU 

BREAKFAST  ALL  DAY! 

2 EGGS  ANY  STYLE $ 2.25 

TOAST,  POTATOES 

HAMBURGER $1.95 


WITH  EVERYTHING 
7:45  A.M.  - 1:30  P.M.  ^ 


**************** 


itself  the  F uturists.  and  adopted  Mussolini 
as  their  guru. 

I goo,  you  goo,  we  goo...  it’s  a Little 
Duce  Coup,  you  all  know  what  they  like. 

MUNI  isn’t  giving  free  rides  to  those 
with  a beef  (or  slide)  against  the  govern- 
ment, but  they  have  loosened  some  re- 
quirements for  handicap  transit  discounts 
while  tightening  some  others.  It’s  now  eas- 
ier for  AIDS/ ARC  patients  to  get  passes, 
but  a number  of  other  physical  and  mental 
ailments  have  been  eliminated.  However, 
persons  with  “schizophrenic  disorder,  par- 
anoid disorder  and  physchotic  (sic)  disor- 
der” will  still  be  eligible  for  the  discount 
MUNI  fare.  That  figures. 

Anybody  catch  the  little  item  about  our 
Mayor  throwing  his  weight  around  on  the 
Beijing  to  Great  Wall  Highway?  Cop  pulls 
his  driver  over  for  speeding  and  confis- 
cates his  license.  Hizzoner  hit  the  great 
ceiling,  took  down  the  badge  number  and 
reportedly  vowed  to  get  that  Chinese  CHIP 
transferred  to  Mongolia. 

Not  that  the  policeman’s  lot  is  any  hap- 
pier Stateside.  The  Chronicle  reported  that 
“S.F.  Undercover  Narcs  May  Be  Put  In 
Uniforms”.  Doesn’t  that  sort  of  defeat  the 
purpose?  The  dealers  around  the  BART 
Plaza  are  going  to  have  to  be  very,  very  out 
of  it  to  sell  their  wares  to  these  uniformed 
undercovers. 

And,  before  we  leave  the  subject  of  bad 
newspapers  and  China,  remember  that  it 
takes  an  occasional  reading  of  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  News  to  drive  home  the  medioc- 
rity and  mendaciousness  of  the  Exorcicle. 
Take  the  latter’s  recent  “expose”  column 
“proving”  foreign  aid  to  third  world  na- 
tions supporting  U.S.  policies  is  more  effi- 
cient that  that  to  those  who  do  not...  by 
comparing  the  economies  of  the  dozen  or 
so  Asian  and  Caribbean  states  that  have 
captured  most  of  America’s  vanished  jobs 
with  a like  number  of  drought  and  war-rid- 
den African  basket  cases.  Please! 


investors;  failure  to  aggressively  convert 
innovative  ideas  into  practical  applica- 
tions; loss  of  manufacturing  to  other  coun- 
tries because  of  outdated  equipment;  and 
the  belief  that  becoming  a “service  econ- 
omy" will  somehow  protect  the  United 
States  from  overseas  competition.”  Po-mo 
is  also,  of  course,  post-literate  but  that 
maybe  wunnant  be  the  case  if  we  had  a pre- 
po-mo  press,  or  at  least  a truck  of  week-old 
sliders  in  the  parking  lot. 

The  Exorcicle  publishers  are  lucky 
boys,  indeed,  that  their  only  competition  is 
television  with  its  endless  stream  of  badd 
ideas,  the  latest  being  scquelling  (or, 
worse,  prequelling)  network  made-for-TV 
movies  with  “in-depth  reports”  that  chew 
up  newscast  time  and  squeeze  out  all  cur- 
rent events  that  lack  marketing  potential. 
The  environment,  the  economy  and  the 
Panama  invasion?  Don’t  worry,  be  happy. 
Wail  till  the  MFTV  movies  about  Man  n’ 
Ollie,  Mike  Millikin  and  Captain  Whiskey 
Valdez  ooze  their  way  through  the  pipeline 
(unless  the  latter  finds  a bit  part  in  the  next 
Spielass  spectacle). 

Now  that  the  furor  over  the  rewritten 
script  about  the  AIDS  patient  who  was  of- 
ficially lynched  and  carried  off  in  a toxic 
waste  sack  has  subsided  "Midnight  Cal- 
ler”, San  Francisco’s  contribution  to  the 
medium,  may  be  safely  watched  for  its 
continuity  gaffes,  solid  B-stories  and  sus- 
piciously local  references.  One  recent  epi- 
sode had  a character  who  died  of  a 
ruptured  spleen,  shortly  thereafter  the 
hero  turns  a comer  in  Alamo  Square  and 
stops  to  view  the  landscape  from  Potrero 
Heights.  And  that’s  the  actual  po-mo  sho. 

Whatever,  po-mo’II  have  to  gro  mo  to 
match  up  to  the  standards  of  Lucy,  Gilda  or 
the  king  of  cool,  Guy  Williams,  aka  Zorro, 
the  anarchic  Californio  who  taught  mil- 
lions of  children  that  the  best  way  to  deal 
with  unwanted  authority  is  to  slash  a Z 
across  its  trousers.  Zorro  died,  alone  and 


Quan  Yin 

Acupuncture  & Herb  Center 
of  San  Francisco 


Acupuntura  Y Hierbas 

Practicantes  Bilingue 
Jos£  Gomez  Y Hope  McDonnell 


MAATES . . 

-.10  AM -9  PM 

MIEACOLE9 

,.2Py  • 10PM 

HORAS:  JUEVE3- 

— 3 PM  - 9 PM 

VICRNE3 

-.2  PM-  7PM 

SA8AOOS  

_ 1 PM  ■ 530  PM 

Por  favor  Uamen  Durante  Estas  Horn  Para  Hacer  Una 
Cita  Acceptamoa  Mecb-Cal  Y Seguro  Mtdlco  Prlvado. 


1748  Market  Street,  near  Valencia. 


Acupuncture 

Herbs 

Nutritional  Counseling 
Hypnotherapy 
Psychic  Consulting 
Shiatsu  Massage 
Swedish  Massage 
Breema  Bodywork 


• (415)861-1101 

**************** 


The  Sannazay  paper,  by  contrast,  actu- 
ally published  an  article  on  the  decline  of 
U.S.  economic  leadership,  blaming: "...  the 
lack  of  long-term  goal-setting  by  compa- 
nies and  devotion  to  quick  profits  to  satisfy 


MISSION  STREET 
COIN  LAUNDRY 

2267  MISSION 

(between  18th  & 19th) 


Mon-Sat  8 am-8  pm 

t 1 =n  Sat.  open  9:30 

'WE  LL,  WASH  £ 


FOI  L)  IT 


65*  / $4.50  MINIMUM 

DRY  CLEANING  $2  OFF 
WITH  $10  ORDER 


forgotten,  in  Argentina  (!)  appropriately  on 
Cinco  de  Mayo.  Garcias  all  over  the  world 
raise  their  topas  in  relief. 

Sky  Wars!:  A correspondent  in  the 
Psychic  Reader  takes  a local  Wizard  to 
the  boards  for  manipulating  a rainstorm 
to  water  her  roses  without  raining  out 
the  adjacent  A’s  game.  “A  cloud  busted 
over  a ballgame  in  Oakland,”  she  charges, 
“may  have  far-reaching  consequences,  ex- 
tending and  aggravating  the  drought  over 
our  thirsty  land.”  Besides,  said  Wizard 
lifted  not  a finger  towards  Baltimore  when 
the  boys  lost  a sure  3-0  win  to  the  forces 
of  Poseidon  in  the  bottom  of  the  fifth. 

Check  out  the  Hanna-Barbera  display  at 
the  Owl  Gallery,  465  Powell  through  June 
19th,  an  exhibit  of  old  favorites  like  Fred 
Flinstone,  Magilla  Gorilla,  Quick  Draw 
McGraw  and  Top  Cat  and  post-modernist 
icons  like  George  Jetson  who.  having  had 
his  voice  die  before  he  was  bom,  epito- 
mizes the  po-mo  yo-yo  making  the  sign  of 
the  Z slo-mo  over  the  City. 

Not  only  that,  he’s  got  the  pink  slip. 
Daddy. 
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May  has  been  one  hell  of  a busy  month 
for  me  so  I didn’t  get  much  of  a 
chance  to  cruise  around  the  Mission.  I 
know  that  probably  sounds  like  a well- 
deserved  vacation  for  some  of  you.  But  I 
was  lucky  enough  to  enjoy  the  Mission’s 
most  popular  fests,  Cinco  de  Mayo  and 


Camaval,  which  were  both  a blast.  If  you 
didn’t  have  as  much  fun  as  I did  then  you 
ought  to  be  banished  to  Pacific  Heights  or 
somewhere  else  equally  as  sterile.  But 
enough  about  me  and  my  hectic  month  of 
May.  Let’s  get  to  the  meat  of  the  matter. 


ARINELL’S 


Checked  out  Arinell  Pizza  at  509  Valen- 
cia for  a slice.  It’s  the  same  Arinell  that’s 
been  in  Bezerkeley  since  1975.  Samepizza, 
same  ingredients,  same  phi  losophy : to  serve 
up  the  best  pizza  in  the  neighborhood. 
Owner  Ron  Dcmirdjian  says  he  can  do  this 
because  he  cuts  his  cost  by  not  delivering 
his  pizza.  Besides,  who  the  hell  likes  luke- 


warm pizza  anyhow? 

Ron  avoids  big  hype  advertising  and 
concentrates  on  making  his  pizza  like  the 
used  to  do  down  on  “da  comah”  in  New 
York.  That’s  why  he  chose  da  Mission  afer 
so  many  years  over  in  dat  Other  Bay,  “It’s 
Da  City,  ya  know?”  Yeah,  as  a matter  of 
fact  I do.  Ron.  Or  should  I say  “Vincenzo”? 


3079  -I6TR  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 


861-5757 


BALOMPIE 


I also  heard  that  Balompie  Cafe  at  3349 
18th  Street  is  now  serving  breakfast,  lunch 
and  dinner  these  days.  Owner  Amadeo 
Gonzalez  has  expanded  the  menu  to  in- 
clude seafood,  Mexican  and  Salvadorean 
dishes.  And  you  can  see  soccer  matches 
taped  on  the  VCR.  Amadeo  tells  me  he’s 


got  tapes  of  the  World  Cup  matches  from 
1986.  Brazil  versus  France  in  that  shootout 
finale  - now  that  I’d  love  to  see.  Balompie 
also  has  a beer  and  wine  license  so  you  can 
kick  back  with  a cold  frosty  while  watching 
the  week’s  match  on  the  television. 
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BUFFET  FLAT  ROOKS 
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Speaking  of  sports  fans,  I went  over  to 
the  Schooner  Tavern  at  Valencia  and  26th 
a little  while  ago  to  watch  a Warriors  game. 
What  a great  pace  to  see  a game!  A huge- 
screen  television,  sports  fans,  Gian tsvision, 
and  Bass,  Hcineken,  Moosehead  and  Taun- 
ton’s cider  on  draught  (not  to  mention 
Dave’s  scrupulous  Guinness  pour  - the  best 
head  in  the  City.)  And  every  few  months, 
part-owner  Owen  Harrington  and  the  Boys 
decide  to  rent  a bus  and  go  to  a Giants  game 
where  they  barbecue  and  toss  back  a couple 

NOBLE 


of  chilly  ones.  I’ll  do  my  best  to  keep  you 
up-to-date  on  the  next  “field  trip”. 

And  speaking  of  field  trips,  get  this  one; 
Terry  at  Bangkok  16  is  offering  a series  of 
tours  of  Thailand,  two  in  September  and 
two  in  November.  Ten  days  in  Bangkok 
and  Pattata  Beach  qt  ten  days  in  Bangkok, 
Changmai  and  Phuket.  If  you’d  like  to  hear 
more  about  them,  slop  reading  and  get  over 
to  Bangkok  16  for  lunch  or  dinner.  They’re 
at  16th  and  Guerrero. 
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Quality  Phototinishlng 
Camaras  A Projectors 
Accessories 


Darkroom  Supplies 
Camera  Repairs 
Retouching 


1089  Valencia  Street  (near  22nd)  • San  Francisco,  CA  941 10 
Telephone  (415)  641-8396 
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The  artists’  community  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  lying  down,  becoming  unaggres- 
sive.  No  more  risks  are  being  taken!  Such 
is  the  opinion  of  Henry  Jackson,  young 
artist  and  director  of  the  rejuvenated  Noble 
Center  for  the  Arts  at  Notre  Dame  Plaza. 

Henry  relishes  the  Oakland  arts  funding 
system  where  artists  may  show  side  by  side 
regardless  of  commercial  accomplishment 
and  potential.  This  is  exactly  the  problem 
Henry  seeks  to  alleviate  in  making  Noble  a 
home  of  sorts  for  Bay  Area  artists,  both 
established  and  undiscovered.  Forexamplc, 
work  space  is  available  to  anyone  inter- 
ested while,  at  the  same  time,  Noble  will  be 
hosing  a retrospective  of  the  works  of 
SOMA  kingpin  Guy  Dawson  at  the  end  of 
July. 

Simply  stated.  Noble  serves  as  an  ex- 
traordinary rental  space  for  artists,  writers, 
lectures,  workshops,  special  events,  shows, 
etc.  etc.  and  anyone  else  who  might  benefit 
from  1 500  square  feet  of  work  space,  stun- 
ning 35  foot  cathedral  ceilings  and  two 
fully-equipped  stages. 

Among  the  programs  offered  at  Noble 
are  the  Thursday  night  Artists’  Drop  Shop 
and  the  “Seen  and  Unseen"  school  of  figure 
drawing  taught  by  local  artist  Sharon  Pear- 
son. The  drop-shop  serves  as  “a  combina- 
tion artist  drop-in  and  mixed  media  work- 
shop’’ where  “the  artist  may  enjoy  creative 
freedom  without  instruction".  “Seen  and 
Unseen”  is  a rather  fascinating  workshop 


where  actors,  dancers,  mimes  and  other 
performers  who  are  “in  tune  with  the  hu- 
man body”  rehearse  a small  performance  of 
their  choice  which  the  class  absorbs  and 
interprets  to  include  the  motion  and  emo- 
tion as  well  as  the  static  representation  of 
figure. 

Henry  is  very  eager  to  hear  new  and 
exciting  ideas  concerning  the  imaginative 
and  creative  use  of  the  space  at  Noble.  He 
expresses  a keen  interest  in  future  poetry 
readings  (due  to  the  magnificent  acoustics 
and  an  apparent  lack  of  a large  forum  for 
such  an  activity).  He  would  love  some 
feedback  on  the  idea. 

Noble  also  serves  as  an  excellent  space 
for  artists’  shows  and  exhibitions.  So  if  you 
are  interested,  please  get  in  touch  with 
Henry.  Noble  Center  for  the  Arts  is  located 
at  347  Dolores  across  from  Mission  Dol- 
ores at  the  Notre  Dame  Plaza  and  Henry  can 
be  reached  at  742-9232  for  any  questions, 
suggestions  and  ideas  you  may  have. 

Well,  that’s  it  for  me  folks.  I’ve  almost 
pleased  my  editor  as  far  as  space  is  con- 
cerned. And  remember,  June  is  the  month 
for  roses  and  honeysuckle,  the  onslaught  of 
“summer”  and  Father’s  Day  (June  1 8th.) 
Later. 


Cafe 

I'anari 


The  sign  of  a genuine  underground  is  its 
power  to  provoke  antagonism. 

RONALD  SUKENICK 


JUNE 

Hali  Hammer  Band 
Peter  Munk 
Mark  Newstetter  Birthday  Party 
Joan  Kaplan 
McTune!! 


8:30  EVERY  SAT.MUSIC  BY  PETER  BROWN 

FINE  FOOD  AND  COFFEES  SERVED  DAILY 

PERIODIC  SHOWS  WITH  L TINO  MUSIC  AND 
CLASSICAL  GUITAR 

(DATES  POSTED  AT  CAFE) 

Try  our  Greek  Salad 
2773  - 24th  St.  Next  to  the  York  Theatre 
NO  COVER  285  - 7532 
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Two  Years  to  Teens 

SI  MMKR  WORKSHOPS  BEGIN  JUNE  19 

rallft  • jazz  • rung  fu  • taichi 

a .OWNING  • JUGGLING  • KIIADRA  FOLK  DANCE 

Across  from  Mission  Dolores  • FREE  PARKING 

431-1314 


Computer  Sick?  4^ 
We  make  house  calls. 


We  not  only  build  the  best  clones  in  the  Bay  Area,  but  we  repair  f 
computers  and  peripherals.  Our  repair  service  is  based  on 
getting  you  up  and  running  as  soon  as  possible,  often  in  less 
than  24  hours. 

Mention  this  ad  and  receive  a 10%  discount  on  parts  and  labor,  i 

Experts  in  assisting  non-prof  its  and  small  business  — Full  on-  j 
site  installation  and  training  — Complete  system  and  network 


■ | solutions  — Classes  — Consulting  — Servicing  — Repair 

Noe  Valley  Computers 

Helping  people  to  use  computers 
^ 85  29th  Street  @ San  Jose  Ave.  282-3000  J 

- ^ 


MOST  OF  YOU  WILL  NEVER  GET  THIS 

CLOSETOTHE  WAR  IN  EL  SALVADOR 
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ih.  military  m lion.  in  the  mountain.-,  to  tin  vnko  and  dcmonMfaiion-.  of  «nrta  t. 
m ilw  i-iticN  A Time  of  Victory  contain*  unfc>r)n  liable  ftioiigr.  xvno  ol  uar  ami 
rcprev.ion  obtained  from  In  hind  rruniy  lint-.  — I1  S ailmufv  ...Kind,  o vlillrrx— 
,ni(l  also  the  link  rmv  of  ilaily  life  in  liberated  /ono.  wlwrv  U.n  Item  m.rv-s  and 
pncM.  work  side  In  swk  with  the  pierrilla  fighters  the  pmgr.mt  was  tnadi  under 
go  at  personal  danger  'or  the  film  makers  and  details  not  only  tin  horrors  but  also 
the  hopes  ol  the  Salvadorean  people 


A Time  «»f  Victory. 

t'olor,  **7 ntin»  I • y-hsli  (klnix't  I'iKH  \IISonly 

Mil  plus  |« istage  K handling  (*.!) 

Distriluib  -.1  b*  HI  Sahado'  Media  IVojtxt 

AvjilahU  at  l.i  IVfla  (IW  rkeley).  Pathfinder  Bookstore.  < -ts.  FI  Salvador 
Orders  by  mail  at.  FI  Salvador  Media  Project.  2BH(i  Mission  St 
San  I nneiseo,  ('.A  9111(1 

Make  eheek  or  money  order  payable  to  FI  Salvador  Media  Project 


CONTRIBUTE  TO  PEACE  BRINS  IT  ROME. 


NEIGHBORHOOD 


THIRD  WORLD 

A photo  show  of  works  in  black  and 
white  by  Marvin  Collins  (an  East  Bay 
photographer)  will  show  at  the  Buffet  Flat 
Bookstore  beginning  on  June  2th.  The  pho- 
tos, taken  in  Cuba  and  Nicaragua,  are  nei- 
ther touristic  nor  politically  didactic.  Their 
virtue  lies  in  the  sense  of  complete  comfort 
in  unexpected  places. 

One  photo,  which  has  been  frequently 
reproduced,  shows  a Nicaraguan,  an  old 
man,  guarding  a hilltop  of  night  near  El 
Cua.  He  sits  relaxed  on  a chair  and  leans  on 


PHOTO  EXHIBIT 

his  rifle.  In  another  Nicaraguan  photo,  the 
only  color  photo  in  the  show,  two  women 
in  a transport  seem  to  be  discussing  a bright 
red  lamp.  In  the  background,  the  green 
Fields  project  a sense  of  quiet 
The  photo  reproduced  here  shows  local 
Central  American  solidarity  worker  Tony 
Ryan. 

Buffet  Flats  is  located  at  307  Cortland 
Avenue.  Hours  are  Tuesday  through  Fri- 
day, 12-8  PM,  Saturday  12-7  PM,  Sunday 
12-6  PM. 


SYCAMORE  STREET  NEWS 


Everybody  on  Sycamore  Street  is  ex- 
cited to  read  about  our  neighborhood  in 
the  North  Mission  News.  We  want  to  thank 
the  News  for  giving  us  the  room  to  express 
our  point  of  view  and  to  ask  for  support 
from  other  people  in  the  Mission.  This 
gives  us  all  a great  sense  of  pride  in  our 
neighborhood. 

This  month’s  report  focuses  on  the  issue 
of  alcohol  abuse  and  the  sale  of  cheap 
fortified  wines  to  homeless  alcoholics  by 
certain  markets  in  the  North  Mission.  The 
Sycamore  Neighbors’  Group  has  gained 
the  support  of  the  North  Mission  Associa- 
tion in  asking  the  Alcohol  Beverage  Con- 
trol Board  to  place  a moratorium  on  the 
issuing  of  new  off-sale  liquor  licenses  in 
the  North  Mission;  according  to  our  latest 
survey  we  have  found  there  arc  more  than 
200  alcohol  distribution  points  in  the  North 
Mission.  We  have  more  “watering  holes” 


than  we  have  fire  hydrants! ! ! 

Also,  in  cooperation  with  the  North  Of 
Market  Planning  Coalition,  we  arc  joining 
in  a program  of  systematic  boycotts  aimed 
at  stores  which  sell  cheap  fortiHcd  wines  to 
homeless  alcoholics.  Our  first  target  for 
boycott  is  the  Mission  Grocery  at  2128 
Mission  S trcct  (on  the  west  side  of  Mission 
between  17lh  and  Sycamore).  Wc  ask 
everyone  in  the  neighborhood  to  boycott 
Mission  Grocery  and  shop  someplace  else 
until  they  clean  up  their  act.  BOYCOTT 
MISSION  GROCERY!!! 

PS:  The  people  on  Sycamore  Street  have 
also  had  some  trouble  with  street  punks 
smashing  car  windows.  There  is  now  a 
$100  reward  for  any  information  leading  to 
the  apprehension  of  anyone  smashing  car 
windows  on  Sycamroe  Street.  Well,  that’s 
the  news  from  Sycamore  Street  for  this 
edition.  Sec  you  here  next  lime! 


OLIVE  TREE  LIBERATION  FRONT 


San  Francisco’s  Recreation  and  Parks 
Commission  may  have  found  a loop- 
hole to  let  them  chop  down  60  trees  from 


the  Civic  Center  olive  groves,  despite 
opposition  from  members  of  the  S.F.  Land- 
marks Board  and  the  Olive  Tree  Liberation 
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Oldkr  • Out  ok  I’rint  - Scholarly 


524  Valencia,  S.F..  CA  94110 
One  Block  From  10th  St.  BAHT 
Bought  Sold 
415-803-0829 

Open  Every  Day  Till'  10  I\M. 


RESTAURANT 

COMIDA  JALISQUENA  - DISHES  FROM  JALISCO 
MARISCOS  - SEAFOOD 
BIRRIA  & MENUDO  - CERVEZA 


901  - S.  Van  Ness  Avenu' 

648-8383 


Open  7 Days  a Week 
(8:00  A M - 10:00  P M.) 


NOBLE 

Center  for  the  Arts 


Front 

“Wreck-Park”  project  manager  Debo- 
rah Learner  says  the  City  Attorney’s  office 
has  advised  her  that  the  Landmarks  Board 
no  longer  has  jurisdiction  over  James  Rolph 
Plaza,  the  area  between  Civic  Center  and 
the  Main  Library  where  many  homeless 
people  camp  ouL  Learner,  therefore,  feels 
free  to  go  ahead  with  plans  to  chop  down 
trees,  demolish  a fountain,  tear  out  benches, 
and  do  anything  else  she  wants  to,  without 
clearing  her  plans  with  the  Landmarks 
Board,  the  Mayor,  the  Board  of  S upervisors 
or  anyone  else  — least  of  all  the  homeless 
people  of  San  Francisco. 

Back  in  February,  the  Landmarks  Board 
voted  to  continue  discussion  of  Learner’s 
$1.2  million  plan,  which  some  board 
members  found  unclear,  ill-advised  and 
badly  limed.  Sensing  defeat.  Learner  ap- 
parently decided  that  if  she  couldn’t  get 
approval  from  the  board,  she’d  find  a way 
to  do  without  it. 


Deputy  City  Attorney  Kate  Herrmann 
says  that  the  area  is  pending  Board  of  Supcs 
consideration  as  a city-designated  land- 
mark. According  to  the  City  Planning 
Code,  for  the  first  six  months  that  the  pro- 
posal was  pending,  the  plan  was  under 
Landmarks  Board  jurisdiction.  “After  six 
months,  it’s  unclear  who’s  in  charge,” 
Herrmann  said.  Learner  seems  confident 
of  the  answer  to  that  question.  But  Land- 
marks Board  members  are  not  so  sure. 

“We  are  responsible  to  protect  what  is, 
after  all,  the  City’s  front  yard,"  says  board 
member  Michel  Crowe,  an  architectural 
historian  for  the  National  Park  Service. 
“The  Board  voted  a continuance;  therefore 
the  matter  is  still  in  our  hands.”  Board 
Secretary  Vincent  Marsh  agrees,  and  has 
promised  to  contact  the  City  Attorney’s 
office  to  resolve  this  jurisdictional  dispute. 

For  more  information,  call  Jean  at  648- 
3222. 


BROTHER  ED 


When  the  definitive  history  of  hipster- 
ism  is  written,  a goodly  portion  of  it 
ivill  be  concerned  with  the  life  of  one  Ed- 
ward (Brother  Ed)  Langdon,  exuberant 
poet,  worldly  philosopher  and  chef  par  ex- 
xllence  (as  well  as  a number  of  things  that 
are  best  left  unsaid  here). 

Brother  Ed  was  a founding  genius  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Light,  a high  tech  halluci- 
nation enhancer  that  was  a mainstay  of 
60’s  rock  concerts  and  is  still  truckin’  to 
this  day.  Brother  Ed,  a long  time  Mission 
resident,  has  stretched  the  envelope  of 


human  physical  limitations  beyond  the 
point  of  no  return  is  currendy  en  route  to 
his  native  North  Dakota  where  he  will  pon- 
der THE  BIG  QUESTION,  or,  in  his  own 
words,  “I  stand  at  ground  zero  with  love  in 
my  heart” 

His  good  friends  at  the  North  Mission 
News  offer  him  a good  journey  and  this  in- 
sensitive quatrain  to  see  him  on  his  way: 
What  a piece  of  work  is  man 
He  lives  as  long  as  his  liver  can 
What  a piece  of  work  is  Ed 
Mean  as  a snake  and  still  not  dead 


presents 

Its  Summer  Session! 


THE  “DROP-SHOP' 


SEEN  &.  UNSEEN 


The  “Drnp-Shop"  is  a combination 
Arust  Drop-in  and  Mixcd-McJia  Work- 
shop 

Its  main  focus  is  to  allow  the  artist  to 
enjoy  creative  freedom  without  instruc- 
tion 

The  "Drop-Shop"  offers  (2)  separate 
stages  from  which  to  create  Stage  "A"  will 
offer  a live  model  and  setting.  Stage  ' B" 
will  offer  a still  life  set-up  (i.e  manne- 
quins. mixed-media,  etc.) 

Even  Thursday  night: 

6:30  p.m.  — 9:30  p.m. 

Registration  fee:  55.00 


“The  Human  Form"  is  our  subject/ 
catalyst  for  exploration.  Our  experimen- 
tal approaches  include  apresswc  portrait, 
body  in  motion  and  wrapped  figure 

Every  class  features  the  use  of  (2) 
dynamic  models,  creative  lighting  and 
mixed  media 

We  emphasize  individual  instruction 
for  beginners  as  well  as  continuing  artists 

Saturdays: 

9:30  a.m.  — 12:3U  p.m. 

4 Sessions:  S 70.00 
Instructor  Sharon  Pearson 


THE  ART  SCHOOL 

Small  classes  offering  personal  attention  to  all  levels  of  students  by  professional  tend  - 
ers/j nuts.  Summer  Session:  June  17  — August  25 

Drawing  • Painting  • Watcrcolor  • Portraits 
Sculpture  • Papermaking  • Paper  Marbling 
Please  Call  4=7-33?9 


Our  facilities  include: 

1500  sq  ft  open  work  space  with  two  stages  equipped  with  lighting 
500  sq  ft  secured  storage, 'clean-up  area 
plenty  of  free  off-street  parking  (entrance  a:  333  Dolores  Street) 
centrally  located  with  easy  a^ee  — by  public  transportation 
(22  rillmore  J Church) 
excellent  rates' 


For  more  in(u  regarding  this  lli  r please  call 
Henry  Jackson  Ihrcn.  r Ml?  i 74 '-92  *2 


The  Noble  Center  may  be  rented  and  is  beautifull>  suited  for: 


Artistic  Instruction  — Artist  Groups  "Workshops 
Drama 'Rehearsal  Studio  — Special  Lvenls/Gallerv  Space 


".  . . we  provide  a creative  environment 
to  enhance  your  imagination  and  talent.” 

Upcoming  Event:  A ven  special  retrospective  art  exhibition  by  Guy  Dawson 


Noble  Center  for  the  Arts 
Notre  Dame  Plaia 

347  Dolores  Street  at  16th  Street.  San  f rancisco 
(across  frun:  Mission  Dolores) 
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Custom  Framing  & Gallery 

920  Valenlcia  Street,  San  Francisco.  CA  941 10 
(Between  20th  & 21st) 
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INTERSECTION 

766  Valencia 


(415)  626-2787 

GKOWINU  UP  IN  THE 
MISSION 

Curated  by  Yolanda  Lopez 


V 


SPAIN  RODRIOUEZ  RENH  YANEZ  JOS  SANCHS 
LUCIUS  WONO  RIO  YANEZ  ROBBIN  HENDERSON 
MAURICIO  VAZQUEZ  TOTOY  R OCA  MORA 
HERBERT  SIQUENZA  XENIA  RUDNYCXA 


^3160  16th  Street 


JUNE 


THU 

JUNE  01 

POST  MODERN  MINK  MIX  w/  DJ.  mink 

9:00 

FREE 

FRI 

JUNE  02 

D.J.  DANCING  with  DOC  MARTIN 

9.00 

FREE 

SAT 

JUNE  03 

Dance  at  the  ATOMIC  CAFE  w/  d.j  MINK 

9.00 

FREE 

SUN 

JUNE  04 

D.J.'s  BLACKSTONE  - HousetAcid  Funk 

9:00 

FREE 

MON 

JUNE  05 

REGGAE  ROOTS  CULTURE  w/  DJ  CORBETT  BOWERS  1 

9:00 

FREE 

TUE 

JUNE  06 

TIME  ZONE’  Club  with  D J DOC  MARTIN 

9:00 

FREE 

WED 

JUNE  07 

REGGAE  CALENDAR  INTERNATIONAL  DANCE  PARTY 

900 

FREE 

THU 

JUNE  08 

POST  MODERN  MINK  MIX  w / D.J.  mink 

9:00 

FREE 

FRI 

JUNE  09 

D.J.  DANCING  with  DOC  MARTIN 

9:00 

FREE 

SAT 

JUNE  10 

Dance  at  the  ATOMIC  CAFE  w / d.j.  MINK 

9:00 

FREE 

SUN 

JUNE  1 1 

DJ.'s  BLACKSTONE  - House/Acid  Funk 

900 

FREE 

MON 

JUNE  12 

REGGAE  ROOTS  CULTURE  w/  DJ  CORBETT  BOWERS  1 

900 

FREE 

TUE 

JUNE  13 

TIME  ZONE'  Club  with  DJ  DOC  MARTIN 

900 

FREE 

WED 

JUNE  14 

REGGAE  CALENDAR  INTERNATIONAL  DANCE  PARTY 

9:00 

FREE 

THU 

JUNE  15 

POST  MODERN  MINK  MIX  w/  DJ.  mink 

9:00 

FREE 

FRI 

JUNE  16 

DJ.  DANCING  with  DOC  MARTIN 

9-00 

FREE 

SAT 

JUNE  17 

Dance  at  the  ATOMIC  CAFE  w / d j.  MINK 

9:00 

FREE 

SUN 

JUNE  18 

DJ.’s  BLACKSTONE  - HoustfAcid  Funk 

9:00 

FREE 

MON 

JUNE  19 

REGGAE  ROOTS  CULTURE  w/  DJ  CORBETT  BOWERS  1 

900 

FREE 

TUE 

JUNE  20 

TIME  ZONE*  Club  with  DJ.  DOC  MARTIN 

900 

FREE 

WED 

JUNE  21 

REGGAE  CALENDAR  INTERNATIONAL  DANCE  PARTY 

900 

FREE 

THU 

JUNE  22 

POST  MOOERN  MINK  MIX  w/  DJ  mink 

9:00 

FREE 

FRI 

JUNE  23 

D J.  DANCING  with  DOC  MARTIN 

900 

FREE 

SAT 

JUNE  24 

Dance  at  the  ATOMIC  CAFE  w/d.j  MINK 

9:00 

FREE 

SUN 

JUNE  25 

DJ.’s  BLACKSTONE  • HoustfAcid  Funk 

9:00 

FREE 

MON 

JUNE  26 

REGGAE  ROOTS  CULTURE  w/  DJ  CORBETT  BOWERS  1 

9:00 

FREE 

TUE 

JUNE  27 

TIME  ZONE*  Club  with  DJ.  DOC  MARTIN 

9:00 

FREE 

WED 

JUNE  28 

REGGAE  CALENDAR  INTERNATIONAL  DANCE  PARTY 

9:00 

FREE 

THU 

JUNE  29 

POST  MOOERN  MINK  MIX  w / DJ  mink 

9:00 

FREE 

FRI 

JUNE  30 

D.J.  DANCING  with  DOC  MARTIN 

9:00 

FREE 

The  Best  in  Live  Latin  Music  & Disco  Dancing 

3140  Mission  St.  at  Army 

(415)  648-6611 
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CALENDAR  OF  EVENTS 
JUNE 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  1 

Uplifting  angst  and  ennui  are  the  foci  of  The  Scream  Show,  a painting  and  video 
exhibit  by  Manuel  Ocampo,  Clancy  Cavnar,  Scott  Williams  and  Chuck  Z.  ATA,  992 
Valencia,  through  June  18;  today's  opening  is  at  7:30  for  S3.  824-3890  for  more  info. 

Election  protest  march  against  El  Salvador  s ARENA  frontman,  Alfredo  Crisliani. 
Put  on  your  walking  shoes  at  7 pm  at  24th  & Mission  for  a stroll  to  Union  Square. 
Hey,  it’ll  be  good  practice  for  the  Quayle  election  protest  march  in  ’96.  648-8222. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  2 

La  Victima  Benefit  for  the  Good  Samaritan  Community  Center,  which  helps 
immigrants  gel  settled.  Reception  7 pm,  curtain  at  8;  Mission  Cultural  Center,  2868 
Mission.  $25  lax-deductible  as  permitted  by  law  (?);  call  824-3500  for  reservations. 

Local  7 Choreographers  presents  new  works  by  Barbara  Bellcmy,  Carla  Blank, 
Bonni  Brooks,  Ben  Carter,  Bridgctte  and  Paul  Forrest  and  Amelia  Rudolph.  8:30  pm. 
Footwork  Dance/Theatre,  3221  22nd  St.  $7;  call  824-5044.  Also  Sat.  June  3. 

Short  on  Attitude,  a performing  group  that  dares  to  do  the  unexpected,  like  call  the 
Mission  "The  New  Bohemia,"  presents  Put  It  On  The  Wall  with  dance,  theater,  and 
music.  8:30  pm,  the  Lab,  1805  Divisadero.  $7;  call  346-4063.  Also  June  3,9  & 10. 

The  Family  Men,  Apple  Jack  and  Steve  play  blues  and  other  kinds  of  traditional 
American  music.  8 pm,  Buffet  Flats  Books,  307  Cortland.  641-8427. 

SATURDAY.  JUNE  3 

Rock  against  Racism  hosted  by  Komotion  Pictures,  featuring  Dread  Beat  and 
Blood  by  Linton  Kwesi  Johnson  and  Japanese  reggae  with  Ogie  Yocha,  as  well  as 
Clown  and  Chester  D.  and  DJs  Kayumangui  and  Brother  Kadre.  $5,  8:30, 2779  16th. 

Stop  Domestic  Violence  by  volunteering  at  La  Casa  de  las  Madres,  a women's 
shelter,  childcare  & support  group,  etc.  Training  today  and  Sunday.  Call  777-1808. 

SLUG  potluck  picnic  (SF  League  of  Urban  Gardners)  at  Potrero  del  Sol  Garden  at 
noon.  Workshop  at  1 1 on  safely  managing  pests;  $8  for  non-members.  468-01 10. 

Warts  and  all  examined  in  a free  skin  cancer  screening  at  UCSF  from  10  am-2  pm. 
Dermatology  Clinic,  3rd  Floor,  Ambulatory  Care  Center,  400  Parnassus. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  4 

There  was  no  quid  pro  quo  or  Pinocchio,  performed  by  SF  Children's  Chorus. 
7:30  pm.  Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp  St.,  FREE.  Call  647-6015. 

MONDAY.  JUNE  5 

BATS  AIDS  Benefit  in  conjunction  with  "In  Concert  Against  AIDS."  Bay  Area 
Theatre  Sports  at  its  sporting  best.  8 pm.  New  Performance  Gallery,  3153  17th,  $10. 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  7 

White  Rose  Collective  Benefit  featuring  music  and  the  premiere  of  White  Rose 
video  on  Katya  Kamisurak.  So  there  you  have  it.  8 pm,  Komotion,  2779  16th. 

Grand  Plan  & Excavations,  a painting  and  a photographic  installation  by  Jean 
Lowe  and  Anthony  Aziz  respectively,  runs  through  July  2.  Reception  June  8 at  7 pm. 
Southern  Exposure  Gallery,  401  Alabama.  Call  863-2141. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  9 

Kronos  Quartet  does  Theater  Artaud,  wreaking  some  havoc  on  the  string  quartet  in 
the  process.  8 pm,  450  Florida,  $16.50.  Call  621-7797.  Also  June  10. 

Jean  Luc  Mas  plays  new  music  for  the  guitar.  8 pm.  Buffet  Flats  Books,  307 
Cortland,  641-8427. 


Seven  Deadly  Sisters,  a comic  thriller,  presented  by  Pleiades  Players  at  8 pm  thru 
June  11,  with  midnight  show  Saturday.  $5,  Studio  Eremos,  401  Alabama  #127. 
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SATURDAY,  JUNE  10 

Music  for  Children  with  Mark  Smith;  stories  and  sing-alongs,  too.  1 pm,  Buffet 
Rats  Books,  307  Cortland,  641-8427. 

SUNDAY.  JUNE  11 

Passion  and  Repression  assesses  the  current  state  of  the  lesbian/gay  sexual 
revolution,  with  panelists  Susie  Bright,  Andrea  Canaan,  Rodrigo  Reyes  and  Eric  Rofcs. 
$4-6  to  benefit  Nicaragua  AIDS  education.  7 pm,  Modem  Times,  968  Valencia. 

20th  Century  Composers  gel  their  due  from  the  Community  Music  Center's 
faculty.  3 pm,  544  Capp  St.,  for  a mere  $5.  Call  647-6015. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  12 

Open  Gay  and  Lesbian  Reading  hosted  by  Stephanie  Henderson.  Free,  and  all 
levels  and  (artistic)  disciplines  invited.  7:30  pm,  Modem  Times,  968  Valencia. 

BATS  Rising  Talents  from  its  Theatre  Sports  workshops  battle  it  out  sportingly 
and  comically.  8 pm.  New  Performance  Gallery,  3153  17th,  $5.  824-8220. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  13 

Cantando  Bajito  or  Singing  Softly,  read  from  by  author  Carmen  de  Monteflores, 
traces  three  generations  of  a Puerto  Rican  family.  7:30  pm,  Modem  Times,  free. 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  14 

If  So,  Why  Not?  If  Not,  Why?  You'll  know  even  less  if  you  don't  go  sec  this 
Christopher  Beck  & Co.  dancc/thcater  piece  with  18  performers  from  a few  months  to 
78  years  old.  8:30,  Wed-Sat.  through  June  24.  $10/$12;  New  College,  777  Valencia. 

Options  for  Women  over  40  (besides  joining  Beck's  troupe  j*oh,  see  above)  are 
explored  in  a series  of  low-cost  workshops  at  the  Women's  Building  June  14,  16,  28 
and  30.  3543  18th  St.  Call  431-6405  for  more  information. 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  15 

Women  Who  Wait  is  an  hour  long  cinema  verite  look  at  the  villages  and  families  of 
Mexican  migrant  workers.  8:30,  ATA,  992  Valencia,  $3. 

Options  for  Women  over  40  (besides  joining  Beck's  troupe  - oh,  see  above)  are 
explored  in  a series  of  low-cost  workshops  at  the  Women's  Building  June  14,  16,  28 
and  30.  3543  18th  SL  Call  431-6405  for  more  information. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  16 

Lesbian  and  Gay  Film  Fest  starts  today  at  the  Castro  and  Roxie  through  June  25. 
For  complete  list  of  films,  call  861-1404  or  get  tickets  at  Captain  Video,  2358  Market. 

Salsa  for  Palestine  to  benefit  the  Palestine  Solidarity  Committee's  Latino  Task 
Force.  Music  by  Conjunto  Cespedes  with  KPFA's  Jesus  Varela  as  MC.  8 pm,  Capp 
Street  Center,  362  Capp.  $7-$10.  Call  861-1552. 

ROVA  Saxaphone  Quartet  performs  newly  commissioned  works  by  jazz 
composer  Henry  Threadgill  and  electronics  composer  Chris  Brown.  8:30  pm.  Theater 
Artaud,  450  Rorida,  $12.  Also  June  17. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  17 

Remember  Soweto  by  marking  the  anniversary  of  the  Uprising.  Live  music  with 
Defectors,  Wasrael,  and  Chaose  Trance  Drumming;  poeLry  by  Celeste  Connor.  9 pm, 
Komotion,  2779  16th. 

A guy  named  Howie  sings  songs  for  children  and  tells  them  about  a few  things 
maybe  they  haven't  thought  too  much  about.  1 1 am.  Buffet  Flats,  307  Cortland. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  18 

Women's  Social  for  older  lesbians  & friends,  sponsored  by  Operation  Concern,  with 
music,  dancing,  billiards  and  more.  3 pm,  Francis  of  Assisi,  145  Guerrero,  free. 

TUESDAY,  JUNE  20 

Gay  Women's  Rights  meeting  with  Roberta  Achtenberg  on  Partners  and  Children 
and  Pat  Norman  on  Political  Activism.  Sponsored  by  SF  NOW  at  the  Women's  Bldg., 
3543- 18th  between  Valencia  and  Guerrero,  7:30  pm.  Call  861-8660. 

Latin  Printmaking  Exhibit  begins  at  Galeria  de  la  Raza:  works  by  Jerry  Concha, 
Nelson  Felix,  Oscar  Gerzso,  Carlos  Pasquetti,  and  Gustavo  Rivera.  Artists'  reception 
June  23  at  7 pm;  exhibit  through  July  22.  2851  24th  at  Bryant.  Call  826-8009. 

WEDNESDAY.  JUNE  21 

Theatre  Grottesco,  a Parisian/Detroit  based  group,  is  comedy  and  a celebration  of 
theatrical  madness.  8 pm.  Theater  Artaud,  450  Rorida,  $15, 621-7797. 

Also  June  22-24,  wladditional  Sunday  at  2 pm. 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  22 

Macho  Sluts  reading  and  book  signing  by  author  Pat  Califia.  Promised  to  make  you 
re-think  what  you  thought  you  knew  about  lesbian  sex.  (Don't  worry,  it's  still  between 
women.)  7:30,  Old  Wives'  Talcs,  1009  Valencia.  Donation  requested. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  23 

Mandolin  Recital  by  Jackeline  Rago,  sponsored  by  SF  Music  and  Arts  Institute. 
Free,  8 pm,  Community  Music  Center,  544  Capp  St. 

SATURDAY,  JUNE  24 

Gay  Comedy  Extravaganza  or  Stonewall  Laugh  Riot.  Get  Off  My  Dress!  with 
Tom  Ammiano,  Laurie  Bushman,  Mark  Johnson,  Kelly  Kittell,  Karen  Ripley,  Jeanine 
Strobe  1,  Karen  Williams,  and  unalphabctizcd  more.  9 pm,  Victoria  Theater,  2961  16th. 
$10  advance,  $12  day  of  the  show.  Tickets  at  BASS  or  the  box  office.  863-7576. 

Betty  Bacon  tells  stories  for  children.  All  sorts  of  stories.  1 1 am,  Buffet  Flats 
Books,  307  Cortland,  641-8427. 

SUNDAY,  JUNE  25 

5 Choreographers,  down  2 from  the  event  on  the  2nd,  in  Lazarus/Dance  New  and 
Nearly  New  Dances.  The  basic  quintet  is  Anne  Bluethenthal,  M.M.  Colbert,  Joan 
Lazarus,  Mary  Reid  and  Emelle  Sonh.  7:30  pm.  Footwork,  3221  22nd,  $5.  824-5044. 

MONDAY,  JUNE  26 

BATS  Varsity  square  off  in  a do-and-laugh  Theatre  Sports  contest.  8 pm.  New 
Performance  Gallery,  3153  17th,  $5. 

TUESDAY.  JUNE  27 

Tinta  Me  Angelitos  Negros  publishing  parly  with  creators  Ana  Barreto  and 
Adriana  Batista.  This  handmade  artbook  is  a special  edition  of  Esporadica,  the  Mexican 
feminist  comic  book.  7:30  pm.  Modem  Times,  968  Valencia.  Free.  282-9246. 


WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  28 

Komotion  Koffeehouse  features  a free  show  with  poets,  music,  open  mike  and 
excellent  food  (presumably  not  for  free).  8 pm,  Komotion,  2779  16th. 

THURSDAY.  JUNE  29 

Adrienne  Rich  reads  from  and  signs  her  new  book  of  poetry,  Time’s  Power. 
Donation  requested.  7:30  pm,  Old  Wives'  Tales,  1009  Valencia.  Donation  requested. 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  30 

Harcore  Live  Art  from  Northern  Ireland's  Andre  Stitt  and  Tara  Babel  (Saturday),  and 
England's  Shaun  Calon  (today).  These  artists  use  their  bodies  and  immediate 
environment  (Here  & Now  to  '60s  folks)  to  explore  the  place  of  the  individual  within 
consumer  culture.  Pay  your  $5  per  show,  $8  two-day  pass  at  ATA,  922  Valencia. 
Call  824-3890  for  the  immediate  environment  times  of  the  performances. 

Blues  with  Chester  D.  That  says  it  all,  doesn't  it?  8 pm.  Buffet  Flats  Books,  307 
Cortland,  641-8427. 


ONGOING 

Nicaraguan  Environmental  Restoration  Brigades  from  June  11  to  July  8 and 
July  30  to  Aug.  26,  with  more  planned.  Nicaragua  Information  Center,  549-1387. 

Support  Group  for  Older  Gay  Men  meets  Mondays  from  7-9  pm.  Operation 
Concern,  1853  Market  Street.  Free.  Call  626-7000. 

Artists  Environmental  Crises:  a call  for  entries  on  environmental  havoc  for  an 
August  exhibit  at  Eye  Gallery.  All  visual  media  accepted;  submit  up  to  slides  and  S10 
fee  by  July  1 to  1151  Mission,  94103.  Call  431-6911  for  more  information. 

Housing  Problems  Advice  in  English  and  Spanish  provided  free  by  attorneys  at 
La  Raza  Centro  each  Tuesday  from  4 to  6 pm.  2588  Mission  #200;  call  826-5506. 

Lifetime  of  concerned  photography,  an  exhibit  of  works  by  Life  photographers 
Hansel  Mielh  Hagel  and  Otto  Hagcl.  has  its  reception  (the  former  plans  to  attend)  at 
7:30  pm.  Exhibit  runs  through  July  8.  Eye  Gallery,  1 151  Mission.  431-6911. 


Calendar  listings  are  free  to  all  Mission  organizations;  $5  for  outsider  mentions. 
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— by  Robert  Cole 

ALMANAC:  Imagine  yourself  float- 
ing above  the  center  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. As  you  look  down  you  can  see  Saturn 
and  Neptune  in  a perfect  alignment  during 
June  and  they  form  an  axis  which  points  to 
the  center  of  our  galaxy.  This  alignment  is 
extremely  rare  and  powerful.  Little  Planet 
Earth  is  culling  through  the  stream  of  solar 
wind  created  by  this  alignment.  It  has  been 
predicted  that  the  functions  of  nations  on 
Earth  will  be  terribly  upset  and  irreparably 
changed  by  this  alignment. 

ARIES  (MAR  21  - APR  19):  Lay  low 
this  month  and  keep  your  ear  to  the  ground. 
There’s  a stampede  headed  this  way  and 
you’re  standing  directly  in  the  pathway  of  a 
major  sociological  trend.  This  proves  that 
you  got  here  first,  but  it  also  means  that 
you’ll  have  to  assume  the  role  of  leadership 
later  on  when  the  heavy  honchos  arrive  in 
town.  Gather  your  theories,  read  up  on 
ideologies,  shoparound  for  the  right  phrases 
to  give  your  message  mass  appeal.  It’s  a 
time  to  study  and  study  hard. 

TAURUS  (APR  20  - MAY  20):  Incred- 
ible financial  opportunities  await  you  this 
month;  only  a flimsy  pseudo-generosity 
could  distract  you  from  this  big  chance  to 
strike  it  rich.  Notify  your  friends  and  lovers 
that  you  have  little  time  for  kissy-kissy  this 
month;  it’s  all  work  and  no  play.  More 
importantly  you  cannot  waste  your  income 
propping  up  the  high  hopes  of  some  lazy 
bum  just  because  he/shc  has  a pretty  smile. 
Talk  your  way  past  the  periphery  and  walk 
right  into  the  center  of  the  major  action. 

GEMINI  (MAY  21  - JUN  20):  HAPPY 
BIRTHDAY!  You  arc  such  a sweetie  pic 
and  everybody  is  simply  bowled  over  by 
your  endearing  impression.  You  have  the 
look.  You  wrote  the  book.  Flaunt  your 
carefree  fashion  this  month  and  ceaselessly 
preach  the  gospel  of  comfort.  Hard  work  is 
the  devil’s  way  of  destroying  life  on  this 
planet,  so  you  tell  him!  To  hell  with  tight 
schedules  and  greedy  demands.  It’s  your 
birthday!  For  your  astrological  chart,  send 
birth  datc/lime/place  and  $2  to  Robert  Cole, 
P.O.  Box  884561,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94188. 

CANCER  (JUN  21  - JUL  22):  Very 
creepy  coincidences  slip  through  the  cracks 
of  your  normal  reality  this  month;  if  you 
weren  ’ t skeptical  of  things  like  black  magic, 
you  could  convince  yourself  that 
somebody’s  put  a minor  curse  on  you. 
Obviously  you’ve  been  reading  too  many 
astrology  columns  and  listening  to  too  many 
witches.  Dump  the  heebie-jeebie  for  a 
while  and  escape  from  this  black  hole  pronto. 
Wrap  yourself  in  golden  light  and  stay  a 
few  nights  in  the  woods.  A vacation  from 
the  city  will  make  it  all  better. 

LEO  (JUL  23  - AUG  22):  This  month 
you  are  overwhelmed  with  an  outrageous 
assumption  that  your  whole  life  is  starting 
all  over  again.  It’s  a new  chapter  in  your 
novel  of  romantic  exploits  and  business 
adventures,  so  you  better  let  the  old  ideals 
and  dreams  slip  into  never-never  land  and 
brace  yourself  for  this  entirely  different 
experience.  You’ve  never  played  by  the 
rules  of  this  new  game,  so  resist  the  temp- 
tation to  act  like  you  know  it  all.  Struggle 
with  your  innocence  and  let  the  good  fairies 
protect  you. 

VIRGO  (AUG  23  - SEP  22):  The  outra- 
geous glahior  of  this  month  knocks  your 
socks  off,  so  prepare  yourself  to  walk  around 
in  bare  feet.  That  country-boy  or  country- 


girl  image  will  take  you  a long  way  espe- 
cially in  a crowd  of  overly  sophisticated 
bureaucratic  types.  Pick  your  nose,  bit  your 
nails,  hold  your  fork  the  wrong  way  and 
you’ll  end  up  being  the  starof  the  party.  But 
remember,  you’re  far  away  from  home  and 
people  respect  you  more  as  a freak  than  as 
a friend. 

LIBRA  (SEP  23  - OCT  22):  Old-fash- 
ioned religious  piety  stirs  a very  strong  urge 
in  you  this  month.  Praying,  fasting,  chant- 
ing, wishing  and  hoping  all  make  lots  of 
sense  especially  in  these  limes  of  general 
social  confusion.  Take  a good  look  at  the 
spiritual  traditions  of  your  family  and  try 
some  more  of  the  “old  ways”  before  experi- 
menting with  “new  age”  stuff  for  the  time 
being.  As  much  as  you’d  like  to,  you 
simply  cannot  break  with  your  heritage 
right  now. 

SCORPIO  (OCT  23  - NOV  22):  Every- 
body always  said  that  Scorpio  was  the 
sexiest  sign  of  all,  and  you’  11  go  a long  way 
this  month  to  prove  it.  One  intense  sexual 
liaison  is  simply  not  enough;  you  need 
three  or  maybe  even  four.  Constant  over- 
whelming closeness  is  the  only  thing  that 
makes  you  feel  alive.  Despite  all  the  neigh- 
bors’ incessant  gossip,  indulge  in  an  orgy  of 
mutual  gratification.  Willingly  lose  your 
mind  in  order  to  find  your  body. 

SAGITTARIUS  (NOV  23  - DEC  21): 
Listen  up  and  listen  good.  If  your  lover’s 
business  is  doing  better  than  your  own,  it’s 
time  to  set  aside  your  self-righteousness, 
give  up  your  own  petty  projects  and  devote 
yourself  entirely  to  helping  him/her  make  a 
stab  at  real  success.  No  more  dilly-dallying 
with  personal  distractions.  The  facts  prove 
that  your  partner  is  on  the  verge  of  some- 
thing big  and  your  help  will  push  that  proj- 
ect over  the  edge  of  possibility  into  reality. 
Consider  yourself  a good  luck  charm  for 
your  lover. 

CAPRICORN  (DEC  22  - JAN  19): 
Standing  behind  the  register  and  taking 
people’s  money  may  not  be  the  most  glam- 
orous pasttime  in  the  world  but  it  does  pay 
your  bills.  Besides,  direct  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  public  gives  you  added  insight 
into  the  real  lives  of  real  people.  Your 
artistic  experience  will  go  nowhere  without 
a deeper  understanding  of  practical  reality. 
For  the  time  being,  submit  to  the  routine 
and  collect  your  check  every  week.  Next 
month  will  be  much  more  romantic. 

AQUARIUS  (JAN  20  - FEB  18):  Fall- 
ing in  love  with  a young  whippersnapper  is 
only  half  as  bad  as  trying  to  work  with  one. 
This  month,  a young  and  terribly  darling 
person  grabs  onto  you  as  an  authority  figure 
and  expects  you  teach  him/her  the  ropes. 
You  may  have  the  knowledge  required  to 
teach  a particular  job  or  art,  but  this  young- 
ster has  a hot  lusty  passion  and  a desire  to 
show  you  a thing  or  two  loo.  Everything  is 
fine  as  long  as  you  remain  the  master  and 
he/she  the  slave. 

PISCES  (FEB  19  - MAR  20):  June  is 
usually  the  month  when  you  make  big 
changes  in  your  housing  situation.  This 
year,  in  vol  vement  with  a major  player  means 
that  you  could  move  out  of  your  modest 
slum  dwelling  and  into  a sophisticated  urban 
setting;  the  change  will  put  you  right  in  the 
thick  of  things  career-wise.  This  is  a rare 
opportunity  which  should  not  be  missed.  If 
money’s  a problem,  ask  your  parental  fig- 
ures for  one  last  loan.  The  risk  is  sruely 
worth  their  while. 
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COFFEE  WITH  YADA 


ow  that  my  column  for  the  North 
IN  Mission  News  has  catapulted  me  to 
such  vertigious,  dizzying,  sickening  heights 
of  god-like  fame,  I’ve  at  least  been  hanging 
out  with  a better  class  of  people.  Yesterday 
morning,  for  instance,  I was  having  coffee 
at  the  Artfart  with  Yada,  the  most  recent 
incarnation  of  a 500,000-ycar-old  Spirit 
Master  from  the  lost  kingdom  of  Yuga  in 
the  Himalayas. 

We  were  sitting  in  the  southern  front- 
end  section  of  the  Artfart,  trying  to  pool  our 
esoteric  wisdom  to  scam  a third  refill  of  the 
cup  we’d  been  sharing  when,  suddenly,  our 
attention  was  commanded  by  a psychic  dis- 
turbance in  Sickmorc  Alley,  right  outside 
the  plate-glass  window  of  the  care.  Across 
the  alley,  against  the  wall  of  the  liquor 
store,  seven  teenage  “wildcrs"  were  kick- 
ing the  proverbial  shit  out  of  a wino. 
Apparantly,  they  were  angered  over  the 
wino’s  slow  response  to  their  request  for 
money.  No  cops  in  sight,  of  course. 

It  happened  very  quickly.  One  of  the 
boys,  maybe  1 5 years  old,  went  through  the 
wino’s  pockets  while  some  of  the  others 
held  the  old  rummy  down.  When  the  kid 
came  up  with  only  1 8 cents,  the  wino  curled 
up  in  a tight  ball  against  the  kicks  and 
punches.  Afterwards,  the  boys  strode  off 
like  killers  in  a spaghetti  western,  leaving 


the  wino  sprawled  against  the  wall  pretty 
much  as  he  had  been  — except  for  the  blood 
sputtering  from  his  nose  over  his  toothless 
mouth  and  grizzled  chin,  where  it  mingled 
with  spit... 

The  kids  came  back  an  hour  later  with 
enough  money  for  a crack  pipe  from  the 
liquor  store,  and  something  to  smoke  in  it. 
By  that  lime,  the  rummy  had  managed  to 
clean  himself  up  and  panhandle  enough 


* 

money  for  another  bottle  of  Wild  Irish 
Pazuzu.  The  eight  of  them,  the  kids  and  the 
wino,  all  went  in  the  store  together,  each 
enthralled  to  his  own  purpose,  and  they  all 
came  out  together,  too.  The  kids  ignored 
the  rummy  and  vice  versa.  The  old  man 
went  back  to  his  alley  and  the  kids  went 
wherever  kids  go  these  days  to  kill  brain 
cells  and  each  other. 

I looked  at  Yada  over  our  empty  cup. 


“What  do  you  make  of  that?” 

Yada  plumbed  the  depths  of  his  arcane 
wisdom,  at  the  same  time  turning  his  lint- 
filled  pockets  inside-out  in  search  of  change 

but  finding  only  a crumpled  food  stamp. 

Finally  he  shook  his  500,000-year-old  god- 
head and  looked  lamely  at  me.  “I  dunno,” 
he  said,  his  anchorless  gaze  drifting  to  the 
liquor  store  as  a puddle  quickly  formed 
between  the  wino's  splayed-out  legs.  “But 
I’ll  bet  that  store’d  sell  us  a beer  for  this 
food  stamp!” 

- by  Frank  Deadbeat 


**************** 


BACK  ISSUES  OF  THE  LEGENDARY 
DEADBEAT  MAGAZINE  ARE  STILL 
AVAILABLE  C/0  THIS  PAPER" 
THAT'S  NINE  BIG  ISSUES, 
FEATURING  THE  FICTION  OF 
FRANK  DEADBEAT  a.k.a.  MIKE 
STARK  and  H.P.  CHEESE,  with 
ART  by  SPAIN,  S.  CLAY  WILSON 
KRYSTINE  KRYTTRE,  LLOYD  "the 
famous  guy"  DANGLE,  STEVE 
LAFLER  AND  OTHERS.. only  $3 
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We  will  help  vou 
asser  t your  legal 
riaht  to  live  in 
cent  and  safe 
housing. 

WEST  BAY  LAW  COLLECTIVE* 

2017  Mission  Street,  Suite  300 
San  Francisco,  California  94110 

621-0438 
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THURSDAY  EVENING.  OCTOBER  20,  1988 


Outside  the  city  park  on 
Cunningham  Street,  San  Francisco.... 

The  low  conversations 

heard  in  Spanish  at  nighL 
I discover 

what  cannot  be 
silence  under  a 
3/4  moon  while  on 

a bench,  facing  Valencia  Street,  behind  me 
dusty  city  park,  rectangular 
cement  court  for  the  basketball  players.  There  is 
a sense  of 

non-absolute 
distance  in  the 
feeling  of  each 
car  as  it  cruises  Valencia 
in  its  own  mood. 

Soon 

five  men  in  dark  hair 

pile  out  of  a stationwagon.  I think  of  the 
impossibility  of 

what  I must  do  - *, 

how  the  strain 
is  incredible  - 
my  heart  will  or 
will  not  take  it: 
the  poet  is  on  a 

rock  face  - scaling 
convention  when 
he  should  be 
traversing  it  — 
illogical  and  inconsistent 
There  is  a burst  of  harmonica  music 

in  the  park  from  behind  me,  but  the  basketball  court 
remains  still 

near  Cunningham  and  Valencia, 
where  the  numbers 
over  the  street  sign  read 
zero  zero  zero, 
but  an  arrow  points 
to  the  lefL 


Across  the  street 

is  a nightclub  called  Club  Chatterbox, 
cellblock  acoutsics, 
purple  and  black  zebra  decor. 

Closer,  and  between  myself  and  the 
nightclub, 
a red  sports  car 

explodes  in  a high-pitched  alarm 
as  two  teenagers 
smash  open  a front  window  and  try  to  grab 
whatever  they  can  find. 


on  the  sunny  side  of  Market  Street  fast  and  free  to  most  neighborhoods 


Two  Locations  to  Serve  You 


taqueria 


3071  —16th  STREET 
Bet.  MISSION  & VALENCIA 
OPEN  DAILY 
11  AM  to  12  PM 

864-8840 


open 

daily 

11:00  AM  TO  10:00  PM 

PHONE  431-3351  


